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PREFACE 


In the intricate tapestry of Islamic intellectual tradition, 'Ilm al-Kalam, or Islamic scholastic 
theology, holds a significant place as a field of inquiry that bridges faith and reason. This 
book, titled "Islamic Scholastic Theology (‘Ilm al-Kalam)," seeks to explore the profound 
depth and breadth of Kalam, delving into its historical development, key doctrines, and its 
enduring relevance in the modern world. 


The journey of Kalam is not merely an academic endeavor; it reflects the dynamic interplay 
between theology, philosophy, and ethics throughout Islamic history. From its early 
foundations during the time of the Sahabah and Tabi'in to its rich evolution through various 
theological schools of thought, Kalam has served as a critical framework for Muslims to 
articulate and defend their beliefs. Its origins can be traced to a context of both theological 
challenges and intellectual curiosity, giving rise to profound discussions on the nature of 
God, the attributes of divinity, the problem of evil, and the intricacies of human free will. 


In the contemporary landscape, where science, secularism, and modernity pose new 
challenges to religious thought, Kalam emerges as a vital tool for Muslims seeking to 
reconcile their faith with the complexities of modern life. This book aims to highlight the 
adaptability of Kalam, showcasing how its principles can address contemporary issues while 
remaining rooted in Islamic teachings. 


Each chapter has been crafted to provide a comprehensive overview of the key themes, 
figures, and debates within Kalam, encouraging readers to engage critically with this rich 
intellectual tradition. Whether you are a scholar, a student, or simply a seeker of knowledge, 
this book invites you to explore the vibrant world of Islamic theology and appreciate the 
intellectual legacy of Kalam. 


As we embark on this exploration together, I hope to inspire a renewed interest in Kalam and 
its potential to contribute to contemporary discussions on faith, reason, and the moral 
imperatives of our time. It is my sincere belief that understanding Islamic scholastic theology 
is not just an academic exercise but a means of nurturing a deeper appreciation for the 
complexities of faith and the beauty of Islamic thought. 


I am grateful to all those who have supported this endeavor, and I look forward to engaging 
with readers as we navigate the profound and intricate landscape of 'Ilm al-Kalam together. 


SAMEER FAROOQ 
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CHAPTER: 01 


INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC 
SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY 


Islamic Scholastic Theology, known as ‘I/m al-Kaldm (eS) ale), is a discipline that involves 
the study and systematic interpretation of Islamic beliefs and doctrines using rational 
arguments. The term kalam, which literally means "speech" or "discussion," reflects the 
discipline's focus on theological debate, reasoning, and dialectics concerning the nature of 
God, the attributes of divinity, and the principles of the Islamic faith. 


Origins and Development 


1. 


Early Roots (7th - 8th Century): 

o The origins of Islamic Scholastic Theology trace back to the early years of 
Islam, during the Umayyad and early Abbasid Caliphates (7th-8th century 
CE). It emerged as a response to various intellectual, theological, and political 
challenges faced by the Muslim community (ummah). 

o The initial theological debates arose from practical issues related to 
governance, justice, the nature of the Qur'an, and free will. For example, 
discussions about the rightful leadership of the Muslim community after the 
Prophet Muhammad's death, and the moral responsibility of individuals in the 
context of divine predestination, led to theological disputes. 

The Influence of Greek Philosophy: 

o The translation of Greek philosophical works into Arabic during the Abbasid 
era (8th-9th century CE) played a crucial role in shaping kalam. Greek ideas 
about logic, metaphysics, and ethics, particularly from philosophers such as 
Aristotle and Plato, influenced Muslim scholars. 

o Islamic theologians adapted and integrated these philosophical tools into 
Islamic thought, creating a framework to address questions of faith, reason, 
and the nature of existence. This approach enabled more sophisticated 
arguments to defend Islamic beliefs against internal dissent and external 
philosophical challenges. 

Key Early Schools of Thought: 

o Mu'tazilah (8th Century): 

« The Mu'tazilites were among the first to systematically engage in 
kalam, emphasizing rationality and the use of reason in theology. They 
advocated for the idea of tawhid (absolute monotheism) and divine 
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justice, proposing that human free will is essential for moral 
responsibility. They also argued that the Qur'an was created, as 
opposed to being an eternal attribute of God. 

o Ash'ariyyah (10th Century): 

« The Ash'arites, founded by Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'ari, emerged as a 
response to the Mu'tazilites, advocating a middle path between 
rationalism and traditionalism. The Ash'arites accepted the use of 
reason in theology but emphasized that certain aspects of God and the 
divine will are beyond human understanding. They upheld the doctrine 
of the uncreated Qur'an. 

o Maturidiyyah: 

« The Maturidites, named after Abu Mansur al-Maturidi, also sought a 
balance between rationality and scriptural authority. They are closely 
associated with the Hanafi school of jurisprudence and emphasized 
God's justice and human free will, with some distinctions from the 
Ash'arites. 


Main Themes in Islamic Scholastic Theology 


1. Nature and Attributes of God: 

o Islamic theologians debated whether God’s attributes, such as knowledge, 
power, and will, are distinct from or identical to His essence. The Mu'tazilites 
viewed God's attributes as metaphorical, while the Ash'arites affirmed their 
reality but maintained that they do not resemble human qualities. 

2. Free Will vs. Predestination: 

o One of the earliest theological issues was the extent of human free will in 
relation to God's omnipotence. The Mu'tazilites supported the idea of human 
free will, while the Ash'arites inclined toward the concept of divine 
predestination, asserting that human actions are created by God but acquired 
by individuals. 

3. The Created vs. Uncreated Qur'an: 

o The Mu'tazilites posited that the Qur'an was created in time, to preserve the 
uniqueness of God. The Ash'arites and traditionalists, however, argued that the 
Qur'an is the eternal, uncreated word of God. 

4. The Role of Reason in Understanding Faith: 

o There has been a continuous debate on whether reason can be used 
independently to understand religious truths or whether it should be 
subordinate to revelation. Ash'arites and Maturidites allowed a role for reason, 
but with limits, whereas the Mu'tazilites gave it a central role in theological 
discourse. 


Later Developments 


1. Integration with Sufism and Philosophy (12th Century onwards): 

o Thinkers like Al-Ghazali (d. 1111) sought to reconcile kalam with Sufism 
(islamic mysticism) and philosophy. He criticized certain excesses in 
rationalist theology while simultaneously using its methods to defend Islamic 
orthodoxy. 
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o Inthe later centuries, Kalam continued to evolve, with notable scholars such as 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210) and Taftazani (d. 1390) further integrating 
philosophical reasoning into theological discourse. 

2. Decline and Modern Resurgence: 

o The discipline saw a decline in prominence after the medieval period, as more 
mystical and legalistic forms of Islamic thought gained popularity. However, 
in the modern era, with the encounter between Islam and Western intellectual 
traditions, kalam has experienced a resurgence as Muslim scholars engage in 
contemporary theological and philosophical debates. 


Islamic Scholastic Theology remains a crucial aspect of Islamic intellectual history, providing 
a means for understanding and articulating faith while grappling with philosophical and 
theological challenges. It represents a unique endeavor to harmonize revelation and reason 
within the framework of Islamic belief. 


THE PURPOSE AND GOALS OF ‘ILM AL-KALAM: 


Islamic Scholastic Theology (‘lm al-Kalam) serves several important purposes and has 
distinct goals that guide its development. The primary aim of kalam is to understand, 
articulate, and defend the core tenets of Islamic faith using rational arguments while ensuring 
these remain aligned with the teachings of the Qur'an and Sunnah (Prophet Muhammad’s 
practices). It plays a critical role in shaping the intellectual and spiritual landscape of Islam, 
addressing theological controversies and responding to various intellectual challenges. The 
goals and purposes of kalam can be summarized as follows: 


1. Defending Islamic Beliefs (Rational Defense of Faith) 


e The foremost goal of Islamic Scholastic Theology is to provide a rational defense of 
the Islamic creed (‘agidah). In the early centuries, Muslims encountered various 
philosophical, theological, and religious ideas from different cultures, necessitating a 
defense of Islamic beliefs. 

e Kalam seeks to protect the faith from heretical ideas and external critiques, such as 
those posed by Greek philosophy, Christian theology, or Zoroastrianism. By utilizing 
rational arguments, theologians could offer counter-arguments to challenges against 
Islamic doctrines, ensuring the faith remains coherent and robust in diverse 
intellectual environments. 

e The use of rational methods in kalam was aimed at proving the validity of 
fundamental Islamic doctrines, such as the existence of God, divine attributes, 
prophethood, and the afterlife, to both Muslims and non-Muslims. 


2. Clarifying Doctrinal Beliefs (Articulating Islamic Creed) 
e Islamic Scholastic Theology aims to systematically articulate and clarify the core 
beliefs of Islam. It provides detailed discussions on the nature of God, the attributes of 


divinity, prophethood, eschatology (matters of the afterlife), and other fundamental 
theological issues. 
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This clarification serves to distinguish orthodox beliefs from deviant or heretical 
views, establishing a clear understanding of what constitutes Islamic orthodoxy. 
Schools of kalam like the Ash‘ariyyah and Maturidiyyah played significant roles in 
formulating standard expressions of the Sunni creed. 

By engaging in kalam, theologians create a structured framework for Muslims to 
understand their faith more deeply, especially in terms of complex or abstract 
concepts. 


3. Harmonizing Reason and Revelation 


A crucial purpose of kalam is to reconcile reason with revelation, balancing the use of 
rational thought with adherence to the scriptural sources of Islam. The theologians 
aim to show that reason and revelation are not in conflict but complement each other 
in understanding theological truths. 

While some schools, such as the Mu‘tazilites, emphasized reason as a primary tool for 
interpreting religious doctrine, others like the Ash‘arites argued for the primacy of 
revelation while allowing limited use of rational arguments to interpret ambiguous or 
complex religious texts. 

This harmonization is particularly important in countering philosophical critiques that 
claimed religious beliefs were irrational or superstitious. Islamic Scholastic Theology 
demonstrates how faith-based beliefs can be supported by rational arguments, making 
it intellectually appealing and accessible. 


4. Resolving Theological Disputes and Controversies 


The discipline of kalam addresses internal theological disputes that arise within the 
Muslim community, such as differences on free will versus predestination, the nature 
of divine justice, and whether the Qur'an is created or uncreated. 

By providing structured arguments and systematic methodologies, kalam helps to 
resolve these controversies, ensuring that doctrinal differences do not lead to divisions 
within the community. It facilitates an intellectual environment where divergent views 
can be discussed and debated within an Islamic framework. 

The resolution of these disputes also contributes to the unification of the Muslim 
ummah by establishing common theological grounds and minimizing sectarian 
fragmentation. 


5. Strengthening the Faith of Believers (Providing Certainty) 


One of the aims of Islamic Scholastic Theology is to deepen the understanding of 
faith among Muslims and to provide intellectual certainty about religious beliefs. It 
addresses doubts and questions that believers may have regarding the tenets of Islam 
by offering rational explanations. 

Through systematic theological reasoning, kalam helps to strengthen the conviction of 
Muslims, making them more resilient against skepticism or the lure of other 
philosophical or religious systems. 

It provides believers with intellectual tools to defend their faith and to engage with 
non-Muslims in interfaith dialogues, allowing them to articulate Islamic beliefs in a 
reasoned and convincing manner. 
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6. Exploring the Nature of God and Divine Attributes 


e Kalam aims to deepen the understanding of God’s nature and His attributes, such as 
omniscience, omnipotence, justice, and mercy. Theological debates within kalam 
often focus on whether God's attributes are distinct from His essence or identical with 
it, and how to comprehend these attributes without likening God to His creation. 

e The goal is to establish a concept of God that is both philosophically coherent and in 
accordance with Islamic scripture, while preserving the transcendence and uniqueness 
of God (tanzih). 


7. Combating Heretical or Deviant Ideas 


e Throughout Islamic history, various groups and movements, some with heretical 
views, emerged and challenged mainstream Islamic beliefs. Kalam serves as a means 
to refute such deviant ideas and protect the purity of Islamic doctrine. 

e By providing reasoned critiques against heretical sects (e.g., extremist factions or 
those with anthropomorphic views of God), Islamic theologians aim to preserve the 
integrity of Islamic teachings and safeguard the community from doctrinal corruption. 


8. Engaging with Other Intellectual Traditions 


e As Islamic civilization expanded, Muslims came into contact with Greek, Persian, 
Indian, and Christian philosophical traditions. The engagement with these diverse 
intellectual currents necessitated a theological framework capable of addressing 
questions raised by other cultures. 

e The purpose of kalam was not merely defensive but also constructive, as it 
incorporated useful elements from other traditions, refined them, and used them to 
enrich Islamic thought. This engagement allowed Muslim scholars to contribute 
meaningfully to global intellectual discourse while maintaining the distinctiveness of 
Islamic teachings. 


9. Addressing Ethical and Moral Questions 


e Kalam also extends to ethical and moral theology, exploring questions such as the 
nature of good and evil, divine justice, and human responsibility. Different schools of 
thought, like the Mu'tazilites and Ash'arites, took varied stances on whether morality 
is inherently known through reason or defined by divine command. 

e Through theological reasoning, Islamic Scholastic Theology aims to offer a coherent 
account of ethics that aligns with Islamic values and provides guidance on moral 
conduct. 


Islamic Scholastic Theology seeks to protect, clarify, and articulate Islamic beliefs in a 
rational and systematic manner. It addresses both internal and external theological challenges, 


reinforces the faith of believers, and fosters an intellectually vibrant Islamic tradition that 
balances reason with revelation. 


MAJOR SCHOOLS OF THOUGHTS IN ISLAMIC THEOLOGY: 
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Islamic theology, or J/m al-Kalam, is characterized by several major schools of thought, each 
with distinct perspectives on theological issues such as the nature of God, free will, and the 
relationship between reason and revelation. These schools developed over time, often in 
response to theological, philosophical, and political challenges within the Islamic world. The 
major schools in Islamic theology include the Mu'tazilah, Ash'ariyyah, Maturidiyyah, 
Athari, and, in some contexts, Shi'a theology. Each school offers a different approach to 
understanding Islamic beliefs and doctrines. 


1. Mu'tazilah (Rationalist Theology) 


The Mu'tazilah school, founded in the 8th century, is often considered the first systematic 
school of Islamic theology. It is known for its rationalist approach, emphasizing the use of 
reason in understanding religious beliefs. 


e Key Principles: 

o Tawhid (Divine Unity): The Mu'tazilites placed a strong emphasis on God's 
absolute unity and transcendence. They rejected any anthropomorphic 
attributes of God, arguing that divine attributes should not be understood in a 
literal sense, as that would compromise God's oneness. 

o Divine Justice: The Mu'tazilites argued that God is just and cannot do evil. 
This principle led them to assert that humans have free will, as predestination 
would imply that God is responsible for human wrongdoing. 

o The Created Qur'an: The Mu'tazilites held that the Qur'an was created in 
time, rather than being eternal. They believed that asserting the Qur'an's 
eternality would imply the existence of something co-eternal with God, 
challenging the concept of divine unity. 

o Free Will and Human Responsibility: They believed in human free will and 
moral responsibility, asserting that humans are capable of choosing between 
good and evil. God's justice necessitated that humans be rewarded or punished 
based on their actions. 

o Reason and Revelation: The Mu'tazilites placed reason on a high pedestal, 
arguing that rational understanding is essential to interpret revelation. For 
them, rational evidence took precedence over literal interpretations of scripture 
when the two appeared to conflict. 

e Historical Context: 

o The Mu'tazilites gained significant influence during the Abbasid Caliphate, 
particularly under Caliph Al-Ma'mun (r. 813-833), who adopted their views. 
However, their influence declined after the Abbasid Caliph Al-Mutawakkil (r. 
847-861) reversed official support for Mu'tazilism and endorsed more 
traditionalist views. 


2. Ash'ariyyah (Moderate Traditionalism) 
The Ash'ari school was founded by Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 936) in the 10th century as a 


response to the Mu'tazilites, aiming to reconcile rational theology with traditional Sunni 
beliefs. 


e Key Principles: 
o Divine Attributes: Unlike the Mu'tazilites, the Ash'arites accepted the reality 
of God's attributes, such as knowledge, power, and will, while asserting that 
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these attributes are not separate from God's essence. They adopted a stance of 
bila kayf ("without asking how") regarding attributes that seem 
anthropomorphic. 

o Divine Omnipotence and Predestination: The Ash'arites emphasized God's 
omnipotence and argued for a form of predestination known as acquisition 
(kasb), where human actions are created by God but "acquired" by humans, 
allowing for moral responsibility. 

o The Uncreated Qur'an: The Ash'arites upheld the belief that the Qur'an is the 
eternal, uncreated word of God, viewing any other stance as compromising 
divine unity. 

o Use of Reason: The Ash'arites accepted the use of reason to defend Islamic 
beliefs but maintained that reason has limitations. They argued that certain 
aspects of God and divine actions are beyond human comprehension and must 
be accepted based on revelation. 

e Historical Context: 

o The Ash'ariyyah became the dominant theological school among Sunni 
Muslims, especially with the support of prominent scholars like Al-Ghazali (d. 
1111), who incorporated Ash'arite theology into his works. It remains a major 
theological orientation within Sunni Islam. 


3. Maturidiyyah (Rational Traditionalism) 


The Maturidiyyah school, founded by Abu Mansur al-Maturidi (d. 944), developed around 
the same time as the Ash'ariyyah. It shares many similarities with the Ash'arites but has 
distinct differences, particularly in its approach to reason and human free will. 


e Key Principles: 

o Divine Attributes: Like the Ash'arites, the Maturidites affirmed the reality of 
God's attributes, but they were more open to using rational arguments to 
understand these attributes. 

o Human Free Will: The Maturidiyyah took a slightly different stance on free 
will, arguing that humans possess true agency and choice, which allows for 
genuine moral responsibility, although all actions ultimately occur with God's 
will. 

o The Uncreated Qur'an: The Maturidiyyah also maintained the doctrine of 
the uncreated Qur'an, similar to the Ash'arites. 

o Role of Reason: The Maturidites placed a higher value on human reason than 
the Ash'arites, holding that basic moral truths can be known through reason 
without the necessity of revelation. They argued that reason could establish the 
existence of God and certain ethical principles independently. 

e Historical Context: 

o The Maturidiyyah is closely associated with the Hanafi school of 
jurisprudence and is prominent in regions such as Central Asia, Turkey, and 
the Indian subcontinent. It remains one of the two main theological schools 
within Sunni Islam, along with the Ash'ariyyah. 


4. Athari (Literalist Traditionalism) 


The Athari school represents a traditionalist approach that emphasizes strict adherence to the 
Qur'an and Hadith without extensive reliance on rational theology or speculative arguments. 
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This approach is rooted in the teachings of early Sunni scholars like Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 
855). 


e Key Principles: 

o Literal Interpretation of Divine Attributes: The Atharis advocate a literal 
understanding of God's attributes as mentioned in the Qur'an and Hadith, 
while avoiding anthropomorphism and refraining from questioning how these 
attributes manifest. 

o Rejection of Rational Speculation: The Athari school avoids the use of 
rational speculation in theological matters, preferring a direct reliance on the 
scriptural sources. They argue that reason has limited scope and that matters of 
faith should not be subjected to speculative reasoning. 

o Emphasis on Scriptural Authority: The Atharis prioritize the textual 
authority of the Qur'an and Hadith over rational arguments, considering them 
the ultimate sources of theological knowledge. 

e Historical Context: 

o The Athari approach is often associated with Hanbali scholars and has been 
influential in certain Islamic movements, particularly in later revivalist 
movements such as Wahhabism. It remains significant in regions where 
Hanbali jurisprudence is practiced, such as Saudi Arabia. 


5. Shi'a Theology (Jafari, Zaydi, Ismaili Schools) 


Shi'a Islamic theology developed distinct schools of thought that address theological issues 
from a Shi'a perspective, emphasizing the role of the Imams as divinely guided leaders. 


e Key Schools: 

o Jafari Theology (Twelver Shi'ism): The largest Shi'a theological tradition, 
associated with the followers of the Twelve Imams. Jafari theology 
emphasizes the infallibility (ismah) of the Imams and their role as the rightful 
interpreters of the Qur'an and Hadith. It incorporates rational methods in 
theology but maintains that the Imams have a unique, divinely guided 
authority in matters of faith. 

o Zaydi Theology: Zaydi theology shares some similarities with Mu'tazilism, 
particularly in its emphasis on rationalism and justice. It is the predominant 
theological school among the Zaydi Shi'a, primarily found in Yemen. 

o Ismaili Theology: Ismailis have a more esoteric approach to theology, often 
incorporating Neoplatonic and other philosophical influences. They emphasize 
the concept of the Jmam of the time, who provides authoritative interpretations 
of religious truths. 

e Common Themes in Shi'a Theology: 

o Divine Justice (Adalah): Central to Shi'a theology is the concept of divine 
justice, which is one of the Five Principles of the Religion (Usul al-Din). It 
involves an emphasis on human free will and moral responsibility. 

o Imamate: A core belief in Shi'a theology is that leadership of the Muslim 
community should be vested in the divinely appointed Imams, who are seen as 
infallible and divinely guided. 


These major theological schools in Islam represent a spectrum of thought on various doctrinal 
issues, with each contributing to the richness and diversity of Islamic intellectual tradition. 
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CHAPTER: 02 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF KALAM 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT IN THE TIME OF THE SAHABAH 
AND TABI'IN: 


The early development of Islamic theology during the time of the Sahabah (Companions of 
the Prophet Muhammad) and the Tabi'in (Followers of the Companions) laid the 
foundation for later theological schools. This period, spanning from the 7th to the early 8th 
century CE, was characterized by formative discussions on doctrinal matters. Although 
systematic theology (‘Zim al-Kalam) had not yet emerged, the debates and issues that arose 
during this time significantly influenced later theological development. 


1. The Context of Early Islamic Theology 


The Time of the Sahabah (Companions): The Sahabah were the generation of Muslims 
who lived during the lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad (d. 632) and had direct contact with 
him. They played a crucial role in transmitting the teachings of Islam and interpreting the 
Qur'an and Sunnah (Prophetic traditions). After the Prophet's death, the Companions became 
leaders of the Muslim community, guiding it in matters of religious practice, governance, and 
belief. 

The Time of the Tabi'in (Successors): The Tabi'in were the generation that followed the 
Sahabah, having learned from the Companions. They lived during the 7th and early 8th 
centuries, a period of rapid territorial expansion and political change. As Islam spread beyond 
the Arabian Peninsula, the Muslim community encountered new cultural, philosophical, and 
religious ideas, prompting the need for theological responses. 


2. Early Theological Issues and Debates 
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Several theological issues began to emerge during the time of the Sahabah and Tabi'in. 
Although these debates were not yet formalized into systematic theological doctrines, they 
formed the basis for later theological discussions: 


a. Leadership and the Caliphate 


e After the death of the Prophet Muhammad in 632 CE, the question of leadership arose. The 
early disputes over who should lead the Muslim community led to differing opinions on the 
qualifications and nature of the caliphate. These discussions eventually contributed to the 
development of Sunni and Shi'a theological distinctions. 

e The first significant schism in Islamic history occurred during the caliphate of Ali (r. 656— 
661), the fourth caliph and cousin of the Prophet. His leadership was contested, leading to the 
Battle of Siffin (657 CE) and the emergence of the Khawarij, a group that rejected arbitration 
in the dispute and declared that any Muslim who committed a major sin was no longer a 
believer. 


b. The Status of the Sinner (Major Sins) 


e One of the earliest theological controversies was the question of a Muslim's status after 
committing a major sin (Aabirah). The Khawarij took a hardline stance, declaring that a 
Muslim who committed a major sin was an apostate and would be condemned to hell. 

e In contrast, the Murji'ah, another early group, took a more lenient approach, arguing that 
judgment should be deferred (i7j@’), and only God could decide the fate of such individuals. 
They believed that committing a major sin did not remove a person from the fold of Islam as 
long as they maintained faith. 

e These debates on the status of sinners laid the groundwork for future discussions on faith 
(iman), actions (amal), and salvation, which became central themes in later Islamic 
theological schools. 


c. Free Will vs. Predestination (Qadar) 


e The issue of free will (gadar) versus predestination (jabr) arose during the early period as 
Muslims sought to understand the relationship between God's omnipotence and human 
responsibility. Some Sahabah and Tabi'in, influenced by their encounters with other religious 
traditions (such as Christianity and Zoroastrianism), began to discuss whether human beings 
have true agency in their actions or whether all events are preordained by God. 

e The Qadariyyah were an early group who argued for human free will, asserting that 
individuals have the power to choose their actions. They believed this stance was necessary to 
uphold God's justice, as it would be unjust to punish individuals for actions they were 
compelled to perform. 

e The Jabariyyah, on the other hand, argued for strict predestination, claiming that all human 
actions are determined by God's will, and humans have no real power over their choices. 


3. The Role of the Sahabah in Early Theological Development 


The Sahabah, as the first generation of Muslims, had a significant impact on the early 
development of Islamic thought. Several key figures among the Sahabah were known for 
their theological insights and played crucial roles in shaping the community's understanding 
of doctrinal matters: 


e Aliibn Abi Talib (d. 661): The fourth caliph and cousin of the Prophet, Ali was renowned 
for his knowledge and eloquence in matters of theology and law. He addressed issues such as 
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divine justice, free will, and the nature of God's attributes, laying the groundwork for later 
Shi'a theological views. 

e Abdullah ibn Abbas (d. 687): A cousin of the Prophet and a prominent scholar, Ibn Abbas 
was known for his interpretations of the Qur'an. His views on theological issues, such as the 
balance between God's predestination and human free will, influenced later theological 
schools. 

e Abdullah ibn Umar (d. 693): The son of the second caliph, Umar ibn al-Khattab, he was 
known for his conservative approach to theological and legal matters, emphasizing strict 
adherence to the Qur'an and Sunnah. 


4. The Role of the Tabi'in in Theological Debates 


The Tabi'in, as the second generation of Muslims, continued the theological discussions 
initiated by the Sahabah and encountered new challenges as Islam spread to regions with 
different religious and philosophical traditions. Several notable Tabi'in played important roles 
in the development of early Islamic thought: 


e Hasan al-Basri (d. 728): A prominent Tabi'l, Hasan al-Basri is considered one of the earliest 
figures to address theological issues systematically. He discussed the problem of evil, human 
free will, and divine justice, arguing for a middle path between the Qadariyyah and 
Jabariyyah. His ideas influenced both Sunni and Shi'a thought. 

e Wasil ibn Ata (d. 748): A student of Hasan al-Basri, Wasil ibn Ata is often credited as the 
founder of the Mu'tazilah school. He broke away from his teacher's circle over the issue of 
the status of a Muslim who commits a major sin, arguing that such a person occupies an 
intermediate state between belief and disbelief. This marked the beginning of the Mu'tazilite 
emphasis on rationalism and justice. 

e Amr ibn Ubayd (d. 761): Another early Mu'tazilite, he further developed the rationalist 
approach, emphasizing human free will and the idea that God's justice requires that humans 
be responsible for their actions. 


5. Encounters with Other Religious and Philosophical Traditions 


During the time of the Tabi'in, the expansion of the Islamic empire brought Muslims into 
contact with various philosophical and religious traditions, including Greek philosophy, 
Christianity, Judaism, and Zoroastrianism. These encounters exposed the Muslim 
community to new intellectual challenges, such as: 


e Greek philosophical ideas on metaphysics and ethics, which influenced early discussions on 
the nature of God, existence, and the human soul. 

e Christian theological debates, particularly concerning the nature of Jesus, the Trinity, and 
free will, which necessitated the development of Islamic responses to similar theological 
questions. 

e Zoroastrian dualism, which raised questions about the problem of evil and the existence of 
opposing forces in the universe. 


6. The Transition from Informal Debates to Formal Theology 


While the time of the Sahabah and Tabi'in was characterized by informal discussions and 
debates, the foundations laid during this period eventually led to the development of formal 
theological schools in the 8th and 9th centuries. The early theological issues, such as the 
status of sinners, free will versus predestination, and divine justice, were later addressed 
systematically by schools like the Mu'tazilah, Ash'ariyyah, Maturidiyyah, and Athari. 
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The early development of Islamic theology during the time of the Sahabah and Tabi'in was a 
formative period marked by essential debates on leadership, sin, free will, and God's nature. 
These discussions set the stage for later theological schools, which would formalize and 
expand upon these foundational issues, leading to the rich and diverse tradition of Islamic 
Scholastic Theology. 


INFLUENCE OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND 
TRANSLATION MOVEMENT: 


The influence of Greek philosophy and the Translation Movement was pivotal in shaping 
Islamic scholastic theology (‘/m al-Kalam) and intellectual traditions during the medieval 
Islamic period. The introduction of Greek philosophical ideas into the Islamic world 
stimulated new ways of thinking about theology, metaphysics, and ethics. The Translation 
Movement, which began in the 8th century and continued into the 10th century, played a key 
role in making these philosophical works accessible to Muslim scholars. 


1. The Translation Movement: Overview and Context 


The Translation Movement was an intellectual and cultural initiative that took place 
primarily during the Abbasid Caliphate (750-1258), with its center in Baghdad, the capital 
of the Islamic empire at the time. It involved the translation of numerous works of Greek, 
Persian, Indian, and Syriac origins into Arabic, making a vast range of philosophical, 
scientific, and medical texts available to Muslim scholars. 


e Patronage of the Abbasid Caliphs: The Abbasid caliphs, particularly Al-Ma'mun (r. 813- 
833), were instrumental in supporting the Translation Movement. Al-Ma'mun established the 
famous Bayt al-Hikmah (House of Wisdom) in Baghdad, a major intellectual center that 
housed scholars who translated and studied ancient texts. 

e Role of Scholars and Translators: The translation of Greek philosophical works was carried 
out by scholars such as Hunayn ibn Ishaq, Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi, and Thabit ibn Qurra, 
among others. They translated the works of prominent Greek philosophers, including 
Aristotle, Plato, Galen, Ptolemy, and Euclid, into Arabic. 

e Methods of Translation: The translators often worked from Greek originals or Syriac 
translations. The process involved not only translating the texts but also adapting and 
elaborating on them to make the concepts comprehensible and relevant to the Islamic 
intellectual context. 


2. Greek Philosophy and Its Influence on Islamic Theology 
The introduction of Greek philosophy, especially the works of Plato and Aristotle, had a 
profound influence on Islamic thought. Several key philosophical ideas and methods began to 
shape Islamic theological discussions: 
a. Aristotelian Logic and Rational Inquiry 

e Aristotle's Logic (Organon): The translation of Aristotle's works on logic, known as the 


Organon, introduced syllogistic reasoning to Muslim scholars. Aristotelian logic provided a 
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systematic way to structure arguments, which became a fundamental tool in Islamic 
theological debates ( ‘//m al-Kalam). 

e Application to Theological Disputes: Rational inquiry and logic were increasingly used to 
analyze theological issues, such as the existence of God, divine attributes, and the nature of 
the soul. This rational approach helped Muslim theologians defend Islamic beliefs against 
critiques from other religious groups and philosophical skeptics. 


b. Neoplatonism and Metaphysics 


e Neoplatonic Influence: Neoplatonism, which emphasized a hierarchical structure of 
existence with a transcendent One at the top, was a major influence on Islamic metaphysics. 
The concept of emanation, where all creation flows from the One, was adapted by some 
Islamic philosophers, though it was modified to fit Islamic monotheism. 

e The Unity and Transcendence of God: Greek philosophical ideas contributed to discussions 
on Tawhid (the oneness of God), emphasizing God's absolute unity and transcendence. 
However, there were tensions with the more literalist interpretations of Islamic theology, 
which led to debates on the compatibility of reason and revelation. 


c. Ethics and the Good Life 


e Plato's and Aristotle's Ethical Theories: The ethical theories of Plato and Aristotle, which 
discussed the nature of virtue and the good life, influenced Islamic moral philosophy. 
Concepts such as the mean (moderation), virtue ethics, and the pursuit of happiness were 
incorporated into Islamic ethical thought, although adapted to emphasize spiritual happiness 
and obedience to divine law. 


3. Key Islamic Thinkers Influenced by Greek Philosophy 


Several Muslim scholars and philosophers played significant roles in integrating Greek 
philosophy with Islamic thought, leading to new schools of thought that merged theology 
with philosophical inquiry. 


a. Al-Kindi (d. 873) 


e Known as the "Philosopher of the Arabs," Al-Kindi was one of the first Muslim thinkers to 
systematically engage with Greek philosophy. He attempted to reconcile Aristotelian and 
Neoplatonic ideas with Islamic theology, arguing that reason and revelation could 
complement one another. 

e Al-Kindi’s Contributions: He emphasized the use of philosophy to understand the natural 
world and God, considering philosophy as a tool to defend the tenets of Islam against critics. 
His works covered a wide range of subjects, including metaphysics, ethics, and medicine. 


b. Al-Farabi (d. 950) 


e Al-Farabi played a significant role in introducing and elaborating on Aristotelian logic and 
Neoplatonism in the Islamic intellectual tradition. He is often referred to as the "Second 
Teacher" (with Aristotle being the "First Teacher"). 

e Metaphysics and Politics: Al-Farabi's metaphysical system incorporated the concept of the 
Necessary Being (God) and the hierarchical structure of the cosmos. His political philosophy 
combined Plato's ideas on the ideal state with Islamic principles, envisioning a virtuous 
society led by a philosopher-king or a prophet. 
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c. Ibn Sina (Avicenna) (d. 1037) 


e Ibn Sina is one of the most significant philosophers in the Islamic tradition, known for his 
works on metaphysics, medicine, and logic. His philosophical system integrated 
Aristotelian, Neoplatonic, and Islamic thought into a coherent framework. 

e Metaphysics and Theology: He argued for the existence of God as a Necessary Existent, 
whose essence is identical to His existence. He also developed the concept of emanation, 
where the world is a series of intellects emanating from the One. 

e Influence on Islamic Theology: Ibn Sina’s ideas on the soul, God’s knowledge, and 
metaphysics influenced both Islamic philosophers and theologians, including the Ash'arite 
theologian Al-Ghazali, who later critiqued some of his positions. 


d. Ibn Rushd (Averroes) (d. 1198) 


e Ibn Rushd sought to defend Aristotelian philosophy against critiques from Islamic 
theologians, particularly Al-Ghazali, who had criticized the use of Greek philosophy in 
theology. 

e The Relationship between Philosophy and Theology: He argued for the compatibility of 
religion and philosophy, stating that while revelation provides truths in a form accessible to 
the general populace, philosophical reasoning could lead to a deeper understanding of these 
truths. 

e Impact on Later Islamic Thought: Ibn Rushd's works later influenced both Islamic scholars 
and Latin Christian philosophers in medieval Europe, contributing to the development of 
Scholasticism. 


4. Tensions between Philosophy and Theology: Theological Critiques 


The incorporation of Greek philosophy into Islamic theology led to significant debates and 
critiques, with some theologians resisting the influence of philosophical ideas: 


a. Al-Ghazali (d. 1111) 


e Al-Ghazali’s Critique: In his work "Tahafut al-Falasifah" (The Incoherence of the 
Philosophers), Al-Ghazali critiqued Islamic philosophers like Ibn Sina and Al-Farabi for 
adopting ideas that he viewed as incompatible with Islamic theology, particularly on issues 
such as the eternity of the world and God's knowledge of particulars. 

e The Revival of Ash'arite Theology: Al-Ghazali sought to defend Ash'arite theology, which 
emphasized the primacy of divine revelation and the limitations of human reason. He 
acknowledged the usefulness of logic but argued that certain philosophical concepts 
contradicted core Islamic beliefs. 


b. Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 1328) 


e Ibn Taymiyyah was a staunch critic of the use of Greek philosophy in Islamic theology. He 
argued that ‘IIm al-Kalam and philosophy deviated from the original teachings of Islam by 
relying too heavily on speculative reasoning. 

e Rejection of Rationalist Theology: He advocated for a return to the Qur'an and Sunnah as 
the primary sources of theological knowledge and was highly critical of the rationalist 
approaches of the Mu'tazilites and other theological schools influenced by philosophy. 


5. Impact on the Development of Islamic Scholastic Theology 
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The influence of Greek philosophy and the Translation Movement led to significant 
developments in Islamic scholastic theology, including: 


e The Emergence of Rationalist Theological Schools: The Mu'tazilah utilized rational 
arguments to defend Islamic doctrines, emphasizing the use of reason in understanding God's 
justice and human free will. 

e The Development of Ash'arite and Maturidite Theologies: These schools adopted a 
middle path, using reason to defend Islamic beliefs while upholding the primacy of 
revelation. They sought to refute both the extreme rationalism of the Mu'tazilites and the 
literalism of the Atharis. 

e Expansion of Metaphysical and Ethical Thought: The integration of Greek metaphysics 
and ethics enriched Islamic philosophical discourse, leading to a broader discussion on topics 
such as the nature of existence, the human soul, and the good life. 


The Translation Movement and the introduction of Greek philosophy had a profound 
impact on the intellectual landscape of the Islamic world, shaping the development of 
theology, philosophy, and science. While it led to creative syntheses and new theological 
approaches, it also sparked significant debates on the limits of reason and the relationship 
between faith and philosophy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MAJOR THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS (ASH‘ARI, MATURIDI, MU‘TAZILAH, ETC.): 


The development of major theological schools in Islam was driven by various debates on the 
nature of God, free will, divine justice, and the relationship between faith and reason. Each 
school developed its own framework to address these questions, leading to the formation of 
distinct theological traditions such as the Ash‘arl, Maturidi, Mu‘tazilah, and Athari 
schools. These theological traditions, which emerged between the 8th and 12th centuries, 
have had a profound influence on Islamic thought and continue to shape the beliefs of 
different Muslim communities. 


1. The Mu ‘tazilah School 


The Mu tazilah, considered one of the earliest theological schools in Islam, emerged in the 
8th century in Basra and Baghdad. The term "Mu'tazilah" means "those who withdraw" or 
"isolate themselves." The school is associated with a rationalist approach to theology and 
emphasized human free will, divine justice, and the use of reason in interpreting religious 
texts. 


a. Founders and Early Development 
e Wasil ibn Ata (d. 748) is often credited as the founder of the Mu'‘tazilah. He broke away 
from the teaching circle of Hasan al-Basri over the issue of the status of a Muslim who 


commits a major sin. Wasil argued that such a person occupied an intermediate state between 
belief and disbelief, a concept known as al-manzilah bayna al-manzilatayn. 
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e Amr ibn Ubayd (d. 761) further developed Mu ‘tazilite thought, emphasizing rationalism and 
the principle of divine justice. 


b. Core Doctrines (The Five Principles) 


The Mu tazilah are known for their Five Principles, which served as the foundation of their 
theological system: 


1. Tawhid (Divine Unity): The Mu ‘tazilah emphasized God's absolute oneness and rejected any 
anthropomorphic descriptions of God. They argued that divine attributes are not separate from 
God's essence. 

2. Al-‘Adl (Divine Justice): They believed in God's inherent justice, asserting that God does not 
commit evil or act unjustly. This led to the idea that humans must have free will to be held 
accountable for their actions, as it would be unjust for God to punish them otherwise. 

3. Al-Wa‘d wa al-Wa‘id (The Promise and the Threat): This principle emphasized that 
God’s promises of reward for the righteous and threats of punishment for the sinful must be 
fulfilled, as a matter of divine justice. 

4. Al-Manzilah Bayna al-Manzilatayn (The Intermediate Position): The Mu ‘tazilah held that 
a Muslim who commits a major sin is neither a complete believer nor an unbeliever but 
occupies an intermediate position. 

5. Al-Amr bil Ma‘ruf wa al-Nahy ‘an al-Munkar (Enjoining the Good and Forbidding the 
Evil): This principle emphasized the moral duty to promote righteousness and oppose 
wrongdoing in society. 


c. Influence and Decline 


e The Mu'tazilah gained prominence during the Abbasid Caliphate, particularly under Caliph 
Al-Ma’mun (r. 813-833), who made Mu tazilism the official state doctrine. The Mihna 
(inquisition) was imposed, requiring scholars to conform to the Mu'tazilite doctrine of the 
createdness of the Qur'an. 

e The Mu tazilah later declined, especially after Caliph Al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-861) reversed 
the Mihna and supported the traditionalist and Ash‘arite views. The school's influence 
persisted, however, in some Shi'a theological traditions and influenced later theological 
discussions. 


2. The Ash‘ari School 


The Ash‘ari school, named after its founder Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘arT (d. 936), emerged as 
a response to the Mu tazilite rationalist approach. Al-Ash‘art was initially a follower of the 
Mu tazilah but eventually broke away from them, adopting a more traditionalist stance 
while still incorporating rationalist elements. 


a. Abu al-Hasan al-Ash ‘art's Life and Transformation 


e Al-Ash‘ari's Early Life: He was a student of the prominent Mu tazilite theologian Al- 
Jubba’i and adhered to Mu ‘tazilite doctrine for much of his life. 

e Break with the Mu'tazilah: At the age of 40, al-Ash‘arl experienced a theological 
transformation, rejecting the Mu'tazilite view in favor of a more traditionalist approach that 
sought to reconcile reason with textual revelation. 
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b. Core Doctrines of the Ash ‘art School 


The Ash‘art school aimed to create a balance between rationalism and traditionalism, 
upholding the primacy of Qur'anic revelation and Hadith while allowing for rational 
argumentation in theology. 


1. Affirmation of God's Attributes: Unlike the Mu'‘tazilah, the Ash‘aris affirmed God's 
attributes (such as knowledge, power, and will) as real but insisted they were not like human 
attributes. They used the principle of bila kayf (without asking how) to avoid 
anthropomorphism. 

2. The Createdness of Human Actions: The Ash‘ari school proposed a doctrine of 
"acquisition" (kasb) to explain human free will. They argued that while all actions are 
created by God, humans "acquire" their actions, allowing for accountability without 
compromising God's omnipotence. 

3. The Nature of the Qur'an: The Ash‘aris maintained that the Qur'an is the uncreated word 
of God, opposing the Mu'tazilite view that it was created. 

4. Reconciliation of Reason and Revelation: While the Ash‘aris allowed for the use of rational 
arguments to defend Islamic doctrine, they emphasized that reason must be subordinate to 
revelation. 


c. Influence and Spread 


e The Ash‘arit school gained wide acceptance among Sunni Muslims, becoming one of the 
dominant theological schools in Sunni Islam. It influenced many prominent theologians, such 
as Al-Bagqillani, Al-Ghazali, and Fakhr al-Din al-Razi. 

e The school’s influence extended to Sunni educational institutions like Al-Azhar University 
in Cairo, where Ash‘ari theology became an essential part of the curriculum. 


3. The Maturidi School 


The Maturid?t school, named after Abu Mansur al-Maturidi (d. 944), developed in 
Samarqand (present-day Uzbekistan) and became the main theological school for Hanafi 
Sunnis. It shares similarities with the Ash‘ari school but has some distinctive positions. 


a. Abu Mansur al-Maturidi's Background 


e Al-Maturidi was a Hanafi scholar who sought to develop a theological system that 
harmonized reason and traditional Islamic teachings, much like the Ash‘aris, but with some 
unique interpretations. 


b. Core Doctrines of the Maturidi School 


The Maturidi school emphasized rationality and maintained positions that sometimes differed 
from the Ash‘aris: 


1. Affirmation of Human Free Will: The Maturidts placed a greater emphasis on human free 
will than the Ash‘aris, arguing that humans have the power to choose their actions, although 
these actions are still created by God. 

2. Knowledge of God through Reason: The Maturidis argued that human reason alone is 
sufficient to know God's existence, even before the arrival of revelation. This was a more 
rationalist stance compared to the Ash‘ aris. 
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3. The Nature of Divine Attributes: While affirming God's attributes like the Ash‘aris, 
Maturidis placed more emphasis on explaining them in a way that did not compromise God's 
unity. 

4. Scriptural Interpretation: The Maturidis were generally more flexible in interpreting 
anthropomorphic expressions in the Qur'an metaphorically, allowing for a rational 
explanation of divine attributes. 


c. Influence and Spread 


e The Maturidt school became widely accepted among Hanafi Sunnis, especially in regions 
such as Central Asia, the Ottoman Empire, and the Indian subcontinent. 

e Its teachings are often viewed as complementary to the Hanafi legal school, with both 
sharing an emphasis on rationalist methodologies. 


4. The Athari School 


The AtharT school is often considered the traditionalist school of Islamic theology, 
emphasizing strict adherence to the Qur'an, Sunnah, and the understanding of the early 
generations (Salaf). It rejected the rationalist approaches of the Mu'‘tazilah, Ash‘aris, and 
Maturidis, advocating a more literal interpretation of the texts. 


a. Core Doctrines of the Athart School 


1. Literal Affirmation of God's Attributes: The Atharis upheld the literal meaning of the 
Qur'an and Hadith regarding God's attributes, without attempting to reinterpret them or 
explain them away. They adhered to the principle of bila kayf (without asking how) to avoid 
anthropomorphism. 

2. Rejection of Rationalist Theology: The Atharts opposed the use of speculative theology 
(‘Ilm al-Kalam) and rational arguments to explain theological concepts. They argued that 
such methods deviated from the understanding of the early Muslim generations. 

3. Emphasis on Textual Evidence: The Atharis placed the Qur'an and Hadith above rational 
argumentation, asserting that all matters of faith should be based on clear textual evidence. 


b. Prominent Athart Scholars 


e Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 855) was a key figure in the Athari tradition, known for his 
opposition to the Mu'tazilite doctrine during the Mihna and his defense of traditionalist 
beliefs. 

e Ibn Taymiyyah (d. 1328) was another prominent Athari scholar who criticized the use of 
Greek philosophy and speculative theology, advocating a return to the teachings of the Salaf 
(early generations). 


c. Influence and Revival 


e The Athart school has seen revivals throughout Islamic history, notably through movements 
such as Salafism and Wahhabism, which emphasize the importance of following the 
understanding of the early Muslim community. 


5. Comparative Summary of the Theological Schools 
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These schools developed as responses to the theological challenges and intellectual currents 
of their time, including the influence of Greek philosophy, the nature of divine justice, and 
the tension between reason and revelation. Each offered a unique approach to defending 
Islamic beliefs and remains influential in contemporary Islamic thought. 
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CHAPTER: 03 
CORE DOCTRINES IN KALAM 


THE CONCEPT OF TAWHID (MONOTHEISM): 


Tawhid, meaning "oneness" or "unity," is the fundamental concept of monotheism in Islam. 
It is the most essential tenet of the Islamic faith, affirming the absolute oneness, uniqueness, 
and indivisibility of God (Allah). The doctrine of Tawhid establishes the foundation for all 
Islamic beliefs and practices, emphasizing that God is singular, without any partners, 
associates, or equals, and that worship should be directed to Him alone. 


1. The Meaning and Scope of Tawhid 


The concept of Tawhid encompasses several dimensions of God's unity, reflecting different 
aspects of His oneness. These include: 


e Tawhid al-Rububiyyah (Oneness of Lordship): This aspect asserts that God is the 
sole creator, sustainer, and ruler of the universe. He controls all affairs of 
existence, and there is no other power that shares in His dominion. Belief in Tawhid 
al-Rububiyyah involves recognizing that everything in the world operates according 
to God's will and decree. 

e Tawhid al-Uluhiyyah (Oneness of Worship): This dimension focuses on the 
exclusivity of worshiping God alone. It emphasizes that all acts of worship, such as 
prayer, fasting, supplication, and sacrifice, should be directed solely to Allah. 
Associating partners with God in worship (known as shirk) is considered a grave sin 
in Islam. 

e Tawhid al-Asma wa al-Sifat (Oneness of Names and Attributes): This refers to the 
belief that God's names and attributes are unique and incomparable. His 
attributes, such as knowledge, power, and mercy, are understood to be perfect and 
beyond human comparison. Muslims affirm these attributes as described in the Qur'an 
and Hadith while avoiding anthropomorphism (ascribing human qualities to God) 
and negating any similarities between the Creator and His creation. 


2. Qur'anic Emphasis on Tawhid 


The concept of Tawhid is a central theme in the Qur'an, with numerous verses stressing 
God's oneness, His role as the Creator, and the necessity of worshiping Him alone. Key 
verses include: 


e Surah Al-Ikhlas (112:1-4): "Say, 'He is Allah, [Who is] One, Allah, the Eternal 
Refuge. He neither begets nor is born, nor is there to Him any equivalent." 
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e Surah Al-Baqarah (2:163): "And your god is one God. There is no deity [worthy of 
worship] except Him, the Most Merciful, the Most Compassionate." 

e Surah An-Nahl (16:36): "And We certainly sent into every nation a messenger, 
[saying], 'Worship Allah and avoid Taghut [false deities]. 


These verses illustrate the absolute monotheism that defines Islamic belief, where God's 
oneness is not just a theoretical concept but a guiding principle for all aspects of life. 


3. The Theological Significance of Tawhid 
The doctrine of Tawhid has several implications for Islamic theology and spirituality: 


e Rejection of Polytheism (Shirk): Islam considers the association of partners with 
God (shirk) as the most severe sin, which can take many forms, such as worshiping 
idols, venerating saints, or attributing divine qualities to anyone other than God. The 
Qur'an explicitly condemns shirk, stating that it is an unforgivable sin if one dies 
without repenting (Surah An-Nisa 4:48). 

e Establishing the Correct Belief in God's Nature: Tawhid establishes a framework 
for understanding God's nature, emphasizing His transcendence, uniqueness, and 
perfection. Theological debates about God's attributes often revolve around 
maintaining a balance between affirming divine attributes and avoiding 
anthropomorphism. 

e Guidance for Worship and Devotion: The principle of Tawhid shapes the Muslim 
approach to worship, ensuring that acts of devotion are sincere and directed solely to 
God. It also encourages believers to seek God's help directly and trust in His power 
over all things. 


4. Historical Development and Theological Debates Surrounding Tawhid 


Over time, Muslim scholars have elaborated on the concept of Tawhid, especially during 
theological disputes. Some key developments include: 


e Miu'tazilah Perspective: The Miu'tazilah, a _ rationalist theological school, 
emphasized the absolute oneness and justice of God, rejecting any anthropomorphic 
descriptions of Him. They denied the independent existence of divine attributes, 
arguing that attributing separate qualities to God compromised His unity. 

e Ash'ari and Maturidi Schools: These schools developed a moderate approach by 
affirming divine attributes while maintaining that these attributes are not separate 
from God's essence. They argued that attributes like knowledge and power are 
intrinsic to God's nature but cannot be fully understood in human terms. 

e Sufi Interpretation: In Sufism, Tawhid is not only understood intellectually but also 
experienced spiritually. Sufis often speak of "Tawhid al-Wujud" (unity of 
existence), where the ultimate realization of God's oneness involves seeing His 
presence in all aspects of creation. This mystical interpretation sometimes led to 
controversies, as it appeared to blur the distinction between Creator and creation. 


5. Practical Implications of Tawhid in Daily Life 


Tawhid is not just a theological concept but a guiding principle that influences various 
aspects of a Muslim's life: 
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e Ethical Conduct: Belief in Tawhid encourages Muslims to live righteously, 
avoiding sinful behavior, and pursuing a life that is pleasing to God. It reinforces the 
idea that God is always aware of one’s actions, leading to increased mindfulness and 
accountability. 

e Reliance on God (Tawakkul): A key implication of Tawhid is trusting in God’s 
will. Muslims believe that all events occur according to His divine plan, and they 
should exhibit patience, contentment, and reliance upon Him in both good and 
difficult times. 

e Social Justice: Tawhid also has social implications, as it affirms the equality of all 
human beings under one Creator. This belief fosters a sense of brotherhood and 
responsibility to uphold justice and fairness in society. 


6. Contemporary Issues Related to Tawhid 


In modern times, the concept of Tawhid has continued to shape Islamic thought, but it has 
also been the basis for various debates and movements: 


e Reformist Movements: Various Islamic reform movements, such as Wahhabism 
and Salafism, have emphasized the purification of Tawhid from practices 
considered as innovations or forms of shirk, such as saint veneration or visiting 
tombs. These movements advocate for a return to the practices of the early Muslims 
(Salaf) as a means of restoring the true monotheistic faith. 

e Interfaith Dialogue: The Islamic understanding of Tawhid also plays a role in 
interfaith discussions, particularly with regard to the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. While Muslims affirm the oneness of God, they often critique the idea of the 
Trinity as contradicting the pure monotheism of Tawhid. 


7. Summary 


Tawhid is the central and most fundamental concept in Islam, encapsulating the belief in 
the oneness, uniqueness, and absolute sovereignty of God. It affects every aspect of 
Muslim theology, spirituality, and daily life. By emphasizing God's transcendence and 
uniqueness, Tawhid sets the foundation for a worldview where all forms of worship and 
devotion are directed solely to Allah, and where human life is lived in accordance with His 
guidance. 


The diverse interpretations and theological debates surrounding Tawhid, from classical 
schools of theology to modern movements, reflect the richness and depth of the Islamic 
tradition in maintaining the integrity of its most essential doctrine. 


ATTRIBUTES OF ALLAH: 


The attributes of Allah are essential elements of Islamic theology that describe the nature and 
qualities of God in Islam. These attributes play a crucial role in understanding Tawhid (the 
oneness of God) and are derived from the Qur'an and the Hadith. They illustrate God's 
perfection, uniqueness, and relationship with creation. The attributes of Allah can be 
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categorized into two main types: essential attributes (sifat al-thubutiyyah) and negative 
attributes (sifat al-salbiyyah). 


1. Essential Attributes (Sifat al-Thubutiyyah) 


These are attributes that affirm the qualities of Allah and illustrate His nature. They are 
further divided into attributes of essence and attributes of action. 


a. Attributes of Essence 


These attributes describe what Allah is like and affirm His existence without any comparison 
to creation. Some key attributes include: 


1. 


10. 


We, 


12. 


13. 


Al-Rahman (The Most Merciful): 

o Allah's mercy is all-encompassing and unconditional. It extends to all of creation, 
encompassing both believers and non-believers. The Qur'an often begins with the 
phrase "In the name of Allah, the Most Gracious, the Most Merciful." 

Al-Rahim (The Most Compassionate): 

o This attribute refers to Allah's special mercy towards the believers, granting them 

guidance, forgiveness, and blessings in this life and the Hereafter. 
Al-Malik (The King): 

o Allah is the Sovereign and Master of the universe, ruling over all that exists. His 

kingship is absolute, and He has complete control over all creation. 
Al-Quddus (The Most Sacred): 

o Allah is free from any imperfections, defects, or shortcomings. His essence is pure, 

and He is beyond any human limitations. 
Al-Salam (The Source of Peace): 

o Allah is the source of peace and safety. He provides tranquility and protection to His 
creation. 

Al-Mu'min (The Granter of Security): 

o Allah grants security and faith to those who seek His guidance, ensuring their 
spiritual safety. 

Al-Muhaymin (The Preserver of Safety): 
o Allah watches over His creation, maintaining order and protecting it from harm. 
Al-Aziz (The Almighty): 

o Allah is all-powerful and cannot be overcome or defeated. His might is absolute, and 

He is able to accomplish anything He wills. 
Al-Jabbar (The Compeller): 

o Allah has the power to enforce His will, and nothing can stand in opposition to His 

commands. 
Al-Mutakabbir (The Supreme): 

o Allah is the greatest and above all creation. He is above any comparisons and stands 

alone in His majesty. 
Al-Khaliq (The Creator): 

o Allah is the originator of all that exists. He creates everything from nothing, bringing 

forth the universe and everything within it. 
Al-Bari' (The Evolver): 

o Allah creates all things in their appropriate forms and shapes, giving each creation its 

unique characteristics. 
Al-Musawwir (The Fashioner): 

o Allah is the fashioner of creation, shaping everything with perfect wisdom and 

knowledge. 
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b. Attributes of Action 


These attributes describe how Allah interacts with His creation. They reflect His actions and 
include: 


if 


Al-Razzaq (The Provider): 
o Allah provides sustenance to all His creation, ensuring that every being receives what 
it needs to survive. 
Al-Fattah (The Opener): 
o Allah opens doors of mercy, guidance, and sustenance, providing opportunities and 
solutions to His creation. 
Al-Alim (The All-Knowing): 
o Allah possesses complete and perfect knowledge of everything, including the past, 
present, and future. 
Al-Hakam (The Judge): 
o Allah is the ultimate judge who determines what is right and wrong, guiding His 
creation through divine laws. 
Al-Wadud (The Loving): 
o Allah's love is unconditional, and He cares deeply for His creation, especially for the 
believers. 
Al-Qabid (The Withholder): 
o Allah has the power to withhold sustenance and blessings from His creation as He 
wills. 
Al-Basit (The Expander): 
o Allah has the ability to expand His blessings and sustenance as He desires. 
Al-Khafid (The Reducer): 
o Allah has the power to lower or diminish the status of individuals or nations. 
Al-Rafi' (The Exalter): 
o Allah raises the status and dignity of His creation according to His wisdom. 


. Al-Mu'izz (The Honorific): 


o Allah grants honor and dignity to those whom He chooses. 


. Al-Mudhill (The Dishonorific): 


o Allah has the power to humiliate or lower the status of those who oppose Him. 


. Al-Sami' (The All-Hearing): 


o Allah hears all things, including the prayers and supplications of His creation. 


. Al-Basir (The All-Seeing): 


o Allah sees everything, including the intentions and actions of His creation. 


. Al-Hayy (The Ever-Living): 


o Allah's existence is eternal, and He does not experience death or decay. 


. Al-Qayyum (The Sustainer): 


o Allah sustains and maintains all of creation, ensuring that everything exists according 
to His divine will. 


2. Negative Attributes (Sifat al-Salbiyyah) 


Negative attributes describe what Allah is not. These attributes emphasize the uniqueness 
and perfection of Allah by denying any imperfections or limitations that may apply to 
creation. Key negative attributes include: 


L: 


Laa ilaha illa Huwa (There is no deity except Him): 
o This attribute emphasizes that Allah is the only one worthy of worship, and no one 
else can claim divine status. 
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2. La nakduru ‘ala He (No one can comprehend Him): 
o Allah is beyond human comprehension, and His essence cannot be fully understood 
or defined by creation. 
3. La ilah (There is no god): 
o This reinforces the belief that all other deities or entities worshiped are false and do 
not possess any divine qualities. 
4. Laa yahudhu alayhi (He is not limited by time or space): 
o Allah exists beyond the confines of time and space, unlike His creation. 


3. Theological Importance of Allah’s Attributes 


The attributes of Allah are central to Islamic theology and practice. They have several 
implications: 


e Understanding God’s Nature: The attributes help believers comprehend the nature 
of Allah and develop a relationship with Him. Knowing His attributes encourages 
Muslims to reflect on God's mercy, justice, and wisdom. 

e Guidance in Worship: Understanding Allah's attributes informs the way Muslims 
approach worship, ensuring that their actions align with the qualities of God. This 
understanding fosters sincerity in prayer, supplication, and other acts of devotion. 

e Moral Framework: The attributes of Allah serve as a moral compass for Muslims. 
By emulating the attributes of Allah, such as mercy, justice, and compassion, 
believers strive to lead righteous lives and contribute positively to society. 

e Comfort and Assurance: The recognition of Allah's attributes provides comfort and 
assurance to believers in times of hardship and distress. Understanding that Allah is 
the All-Hearing, All-Knowing, and Most Merciful helps believers place their trust in 
Him. 


4. Conclusion 


The attributes of Allah are fundamental to understanding Islamic theology and the nature of 
God. They reflect His uniqueness, perfection, and relationship with creation. By affirming 
these attributes, Muslims can deepen their faith, enrich their worship, and strive to embody 
the moral values that stem from understanding Allah's qualities. These attributes continue to 
shape the beliefs and practices of Muslims around the world, emphasizing the significance of 
Tawhid and the importance of a personal connection with the Creator. 


THE NATURE OF THE QUR'AN (CREATED VS. 
UNCREATED): 


The nature of the Qur'an, specifically the debate over whether it is created or uncreated, has 
been a significant theological issue in Islamic thought. This discussion revolves around 
understanding the Qur'an's status as the divine word of God (Allah) and its implications for 
Islamic belief and practice. 


1. Understanding the Qur'an 
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The Qur'an is the holy book of Islam, believed by Muslims to be the literal word of God as 
revealed to the Prophet Muhammad through the angel Gabriel (Jibril) over approximately 23 
years. It is considered the final and complete revelation, encompassing guidance for all 
aspects of life. 


2. The Debate: Created vs. Uncreated 


The theological debate regarding the nature of the Qur'an primarily centers around two 
positions: the view that the Qur'an is uncreated (eternal) and the view that it is created 
(temporal). Each view has significant implications for Islamic doctrine and theology. 


a. The Uncreated View 


1. Definition and Beliefs: 

o The belief that the Qur'an is uncreated asserts that it is eternal and exists in the 
essence of Allah. This view holds that the Qur'an, as the speech of God, is an 
intrinsic part of His divine nature. 

2. Historical Background: 

o This view was mainly advocated by the Ash‘arl and Maturidi theological schools. 
They argue that God's attributes, including speech, are eternal and uncreated, 
reflecting the nature of God. 

3. Implications: 

o Believing in the Qur'an as uncreated emphasizes God's uniqueness and the Qur'an's 
divine status. It reinforces the idea that the Qur'an is not merely a human creation but 
a direct revelation from God, free from human influence or imperfection. 

o This view also aligns with the traditional Islamic understanding that attributing 
creation to the Qur'an could imply limitations or imperfections in God's nature. 

4. Supporting Evidence: 

o Proponents of this view cite various Qur'anic verses and Hadith that emphasize the 
eternal nature of God's word, such as: 

* Surah Al-Kahf (18:27): "And do not recite that which your tongue hastens 
to write, nor let it be in haste to memorize; indeed, We have made it an 
obligation upon you." 

* Surah Al-Bagarah (2:22): "This is the Book about which there is no doubt, 
a guidance for those conscious of Allah." 

5. Notable Scholars: 

o Prominent scholars such as Al-Ghazali and Ibn Ashur upheld this view, asserting 

that the Qur'an's eternal nature is essential to understanding its divine significance. 


b. The Created View 


1. Definition and Beliefs: 

o The created view asserts that the Qur'an is a created entity, meaning it was brought 
into existence by God. This perspective emphasizes the temporal aspect of the Qur'an 
as a text revealed in a specific historical context. 

2. Historical Background: 

o This view was primarily associated with the Mu'tazilah, a rationalist theological 
school. They argued that God's speech, like all created things, must be contingent and 
temporal. 

3. Implications: 
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o Believing that the Qur'an is created raises questions about the nature of God's 
attributes. This view implies that God's speech is distinct from His essence and may 
be interpreted as limiting the absolute nature of divine knowledge and perfection. 

o This position also highlights the importance of the Qur'an as a revealed text that 
serves as a guide for human beings in their earthly existence. 

4. Supporting Evidence: 

o Proponents of the created view may reference certain Hadith, such as one attributed to 
Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal, stating, "The Qur'an is created." This position 
emphasizes the need to affirm that the Qur'an, while being divine revelation, is a 
creation of God in the same way that other created entities are. 

5. Notable Scholars: 

o The Mu'tazilah school, including scholars like Wasil ibn Ata and Amr ibn Ubayd, 
advocated this view, arguing that the notion of an uncreated Qur'an could lead to 
confusion about God's nature. 


3. Historical Context and Theological Implications 
a. The Mihna (Inquisition) 


The debate over the Qur'an's nature reached a peak during the Mihna (inquisition) in the 9th 
century, under the Abbasid Caliph Al-Ma'mun. The caliph supported the Mu'tazilite view, 
leading to persecution of scholars who upheld the uncreated nature of the Qur'an, including 
prominent figures like Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 


b. Impact on Islamic Theology 


The debate over the nature of the Qur'an had profound implications for Islamic theology and 
identity: 


e Unity of God (Tawhid): Understanding the Qur'an's nature influences the interpretation of 
Tawhid, particularly the attributes of God and how they relate to His creation. 

e The Nature of Prophethood: The Qur'an's status affects the understanding of the role of 
prophets and the nature of divine revelation. 

e¢ Relationship between God and Creation: The created versus uncreated debate raises 
questions about the relationship between the Creator and His creation, influencing 
philosophical discussions about existence and reality. 


4. Conclusion 


The nature of the Qur'an, whether it is created or uncreated, is a significant theological debate 
in Islam that touches upon the essence of God's attributes, the nature of revelation, and the 
relationship between God and His creation. The uncreated view, upheld by the Ash‘art and 
Maturid? schools, emphasizes the Qur'an's divine and eternal nature, while the created view, 
advocated by the Mu tazilah, highlights the Qur'an's role as a temporal revelation. 


This debate continues to shape Islamic thought, encouraging deeper exploration of the 


relationship between faith, reason, and the understanding of divine revelation in the lives of 
Muslims. 
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THEOLOGICAL VIEWS ON PREDESTINATION (QADAR) 
AND FREE WILL: 


The concepts of predestination (Qadar) and free will (Ikhtiyar) are critical elements in Islamic 
theology, encompassing deep philosophical, ethical, and existential implications. Scholars 
across various Islamic schools of thought have approached these concepts differently, leading 
to rich discussions and debates throughout Islamic history. 


Overview of Qadar and Ikhtiyar 


e Qadar (Predestination): Refers to the divine decree or destiny. It implies that Allah 
has predetermined everything that happens in the universe, including human actions. 
The belief in Qadar is a fundamental aspect of Islamic faith, rooted in the 
understanding that Allah is omniscient and omnipotent. 

e Ikhtiyar (Free Will): Refers to the human capacity to choose and act freely. The 
belief in Ikhtiyar posits that individuals have the ability to make choices and are 
accountable for their actions. 


Theological Perspectives on Qadar and Ikhtiyar 


1. The Mu tazilah School 


(eo) 


View on Qadar: The Mu'tazilah, a rationalist school, argues that humans 
have complete free will. They reject the notion of predestination, emphasizing 
that Allah has granted humans the capacity to choose their actions. According 
to them, this free will is essential for moral accountability. If humans were 
predestined to act in certain ways, they would not be held responsible for their 
actions. 

Philosophical Basis: They assert that Allah’s justice necessitates human free 
will; a just God would not punish individuals for actions they were compelled 
to commit. 


2. The Ash‘ari School 


ie) 


View on Qadar: The Ash‘ari theologians take a middle position between 
predestination and free will. They believe that while Allah has absolute control 
over all events (including human actions), humans also have a limited capacity 
to choose. This is referred to as kasb, which means "acquisition." Humans 
acquire their actions through their intentions and efforts, but ultimately, these 
actions are within Allah’s divine will. 

Philosophical Basis: The Ash‘aris argue that Allah’s omnipotence and 
knowledge encompass everything, including human choices. However, they 
emphasize that humans are responsible for their actions, as they willingly 
engage in them, albeit within the confines of Allah’s will. 


3. The Maturidi School 


(e) 


View on Qadar: The Maturid? school, like the Ash‘aris, acknowledges both 
divine predestination and human free will. They emphasize that while Allah 
knows everything that will happen and has decreed it, humans have the ability 
to choose their paths. They assert that this free will is necessary for moral 
responsibility. 

Philosophical Basis: Maturidis argue that Allah’s justice requires that humans 
possess the capacity for free will. They emphasize the importance of intention 
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in human actions, suggesting that while Allah has knowledge of all events, 
humans still have agency in their decisions. 
4. The Sunni Perspective 

o Consensus Among Sunni Scholars: Generally, Sunni scholars, regardless of 
their school, uphold the belief in both Qadar and Ikhtiyar. They recognize 
Allah’s ultimate authority and control over the universe while also affirming 
human responsibility for their choices. 

o Belief in Qadar: The belief in Qadar is part of the six articles of faith in 
Islam. Muslims are required to believe that Allah’s knowledge encompasses 
everything, including future events. This belief does not negate free will but 
rather integrates it into the larger framework of divine knowledge and control. 

5. The Shia Perspective 

o View on Qadar: Shia theology tends to emphasize free will more strongly 
than predestination. The Shia belief system holds that while Allah has 
foreknowledge of all events, this does not equate to predestination in the sense 
that humans are devoid of choice. They believe that humans have the ability to 
choose their actions and are accountable for them. 

o Philosophical Basis: Shia scholars argue that Allah’s justice and mercy 
require the existence of free will. They maintain that predestination does not 
absolve individuals from responsibility for their choices. 


Key Concepts in the Discussion of Qadar and Ikhtiyar 


1. Divine Knowledge vs. Human Knowledge: 

o Allah's knowledge is comprehensive and eternal. He knows everything that 
has happened, is happening, and will happen. In contrast, human knowledge is 
limited. This difference is crucial in discussions about predestination, as it 
raises questions about how humans can possess free will in light of Allah’s 
comprehensive knowledge. 

2. Nature of Divine Will: 

o Pre-Decree: The concept of Qadar suggests that everything in the universe 
operates according to a divine decree established by Allah before creation. 

o Divine Wisdom: The belief in Qadar is often linked to the idea that Allah’s 
wisdom governs His decrees. Events that may appear unjust from a human 
perspective are part of a larger divine plan. 

3. Accountability: 

o The concept of accountability is central to Islamic ethics. Regardless of the 
degree of predestination, all schools of thought assert that individuals will be 
held accountable for their choices on the Day of Judgment. This accountability 
reinforces the importance of human agency in moral and ethical decision- 
making. 

4. The Problem of Evil: 

o The existence of evil and suffering raises challenging questions in the context 
of Qadar and Ikhtiyar. If Allah is all-powerful and all-knowing, why does He 
allow suffering? Different theological perspectives offer various explanations, 
emphasizing that suffering may be a test, a consequence of free will, or part of 
Allah’s divine wisdom. 

5. Role of Prophets and Divine Guidance: 

o Prophets play a crucial role in guiding humanity. They provide the teachings 

and laws that help individuals navigate their free will within the framework of 
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divine guidance. Their teachings serve as a source of moral and ethical 
direction. 


Conclusion 


The theological views on predestination (Qadar) and free will (Ikhtiyar) represent a rich and 
complex discourse within Islamic theology. Various schools of thought contribute to this 
dialogue, emphasizing different aspects of divine knowledge, human agency, and moral 
accountability. The balance between Qadar and Ikhtiyar is essential for understanding the 
nature of humanity's relationship with Allah, the essence of moral responsibility, and the 
philosophical implications of free will in an all-knowing and all-powerful divine framework. 
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CHAPTER: 04 


THE MAJOR THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


(ASH‘ARI THEOLOGY): 


Ash‘ari theology is one of the most prominent schools of Islamic theology, named after its 
founder, Imam Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (873—935 CE). It represents a middle path between 
the rationalism of the Mu'‘tazilah and the traditionalist approach of early Islamic scholars 
who rejected speculative theology (kalam). The Ash‘ari school emphasizes a synthesis of 
rational argument and traditional scriptural sources (the Qur'an and Hadith) to defend and 
articulate Islamic beliefs. 


1. Origin and Founder: Imam Abi al-Hasan al-Ash ‘ari 


a. Early Life and Background 


Imam Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari was born in Basra, Iraq, in 873 CE (260 AH). He belonged 
to a family known for its commitment to Islamic scholarship. His grandfather, Abii Misa al- 
Ash‘ari, was a Companion of the Prophet Muhammad. 

Al-Ash‘ari initially studied under al-Jubba'i, a prominent Mu'tazilite scholar, and himself 
adhered to the Mu'tazilite theological views during his early years. The Mu'tazilah was a 
rationalist school of thought that emphasized the use of reason and viewed the Qur'an as a 
created entity. They also upheld doctrines like the justice of God and the freedom of human 
will. 


b. The Turning Point: Departure from Mu 'tazilism 


Around the age of 40, al-Ash‘art experienced a significant intellectual and spiritual 
transformation. He abandoned Mu'tazilism after reportedly having a dream in which the 
Prophet Muhammad advised him to defend the orthodox Sunni creed. 

The turning point is often linked to a famous debate between al-Ash‘ari and his Mu'tazilite 
teacher, al-Jubba'i, over the issue of God's justice. The debate involved the fate of three 
brothers in the afterlife: one who had died as a child, one who grew up as a righteous believer, 
and one who grew up as a disbeliever. Al-Ash‘ari argued that the Mu ‘tazilite understanding of 
divine justice and human free will could not adequately explain the outcomes of the three 
brothers. 

Following his departure from Mu'tazilism, al-Ash‘art committed himself to defending 
traditional Sunni beliefs while still employing the rational tools of kalam that he had learned 
during his time with the Mu ‘tazilah. 


2. Ash‘ari Theological Principles 
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Al-Ash‘ari formulated a theological system that aimed to balance reason and revelation. His 
school of thought became known for several key principles: 


a. The Use of Kalam (Speculative Theology) 


e Unlike some traditionalist scholars who rejected kalam, al-Ash‘ari advocated for its use as a 
tool to defend Islamic beliefs against internal and external theological challenges. 

e He used rational arguments to explain and support traditional Sunni doctrines, but always 
prioritized the Qur'an and Hadith as the ultimate sources of knowledge. 


b. The Nature of God's Attributes 


e Al-Ash‘ari argued that God's attributes, such as knowledge, power, and speech, are eternal 
and distinct from His essence but inseparable from Him. This position was in contrast to the 
Mu tazilites, who viewed God's attributes as metaphorical or reducible to His essence to 
preserve divine unity (Tawhid). 

e He maintained that the Qur'an is the uncreated word of God, which exists eternally with 
Him. The physical recitation and written form are created, but the actual divine speech is 
uncreated. 


c. Free Will and Divine Predestination (Qadar) 


e Ash‘ari theology took a middle path between the Mu ‘tazilite emphasis on human free will and 
the Jabariyah (determinists), who believed in absolute predestination. 

e Al-Ash‘ari introduced the concept of acquisition (kasb), which posits that while all actions 
are created by God, humans "acquire" these actions through their choices. This means that 
God is the ultimate creator of all acts, but humans are responsible for their deeds based on 
their intentions and choices. 


d. Beatific Vision (Ru'yat Allah) 


e The Ash‘ari school affirms the possibility of seeing God in the afterlife for the believers. 
They argue that while God is not a physical entity, He can still be seen by the righteous in a 
manner that befits His majesty and is beyond human comprehension. 


e. Interpretation of Texts (Ta'wil) 


e Al-Ash‘ari advocated for affirming the literal meaning of the Qur'an and Hadith regarding 
God's attributes but allowed for figurative interpretation (ta'wil) when a literal 
interpretation could imply anthropomorphism (resembling creation). This approach aimed to 
avoid attributing human qualities to God while affirming His attributes. 


3. Spread and Influence of Ash‘art Theology 
a. Adoption by Sunni Islam 


e Over time, Ash‘ari theology became one of the most widely accepted schools of thought in 
Sunni Islam. It gained prominence due to the support of several influential scholars and 
institutions. 

e It was embraced by major Sunni institutions such as Al-Azhar University in Cairo and the 
Nizamiyya Madrasahs, where Ash‘ari doctrines were taught as part of the mainstream Sunni 
curriculum. 
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e The school provided a theological defense against heterodox movements, such as the 
Mu tazilah and other rationalist groups, by offering a balanced approach that used rational 
arguments to support traditional beliefs. 


b. Prominent Ash ‘ari Scholars 


e Imam AlI-Ghazali (1058-1111 CE): A major figure in Islamic thought, Al-Ghazalt played a 
critical role in promoting Ash‘art theology. His works, such as "Ihya Ulum al-Din" (Revival 
of the Religious Sciences) and "Tahafut al-Falasifa" (The Incoherence of the Philosophers), 
defended the Ash‘ari creed and criticized the excessive use of philosophy in theology. 

e Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (1149-1209 CE): Another influential Ash‘ari theologian and 
philosopher, known for his rational approach to defending the beliefs of the Ash‘art school 
against various philosophical challenges. 

e Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani (1372-1449 CE) and Imam Nawawi (1233-1277 CE): Noted 
scholars who followed Ash‘arl thought in their theological works and commentaries on 
Hadith. 


4. The Legacy of Ash‘ari Theology 
a. Balancing Reason and Revelation 


e The Ash‘ari school succeeded in bridging the gap between traditionalist and rationalist 
approaches in Islamic theology. It preserved the integrity of orthodox Sunni beliefs while 
allowing for a limited role of rational thought to explain and defend these beliefs. 

e The Ash‘atl approach became a comerstone of mainstream Sunni theology, especially in 
defending against external philosophical influences and internal theological deviations. 


b. Responses to Philosophy and Other Theological Schools 


e Ash‘ari theology responded to the challenges posed by Greek philosophy, which had been 
integrated into Islamic thought during the translation movement in the Abbasid era. The 
Ash/aris critiqued the philosophical methods that conflicted with Islamic teachings while still 
using rational argumentation to refute those methods. 

e The school also provided a counterbalance to other theological schools, such as the 
Mut tazilah, by affirming doctrines like the uncreated nature of the Qur'an and divine 
predestination. 


5. Conclusion 


Ash‘ari theology, founded by Imam Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari, played a pivotal role in shaping 
Sunni Islamic thought. By advocating for the use of rational arguments within the framework 
of traditional beliefs, the Ash‘art school provided a comprehensive theological system that 
addressed the complexities of faith, divine attributes, free will, and the nature of the Qur'an. 
Its legacy endures as a major influence in Sunni Islam, serving as a bridge between the 
extremes of rationalism and literalism. 
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Key Docrtrines: 


Ash‘ari theology is a key school of thought within Sunni Islam, developed by Imam Abii al- 
Hasan al-Ashart. It seeks to harmonize reason with revelation, defending traditional Islamic 
beliefs while employing rational arguments to explain and support them. Here are the major 
doctrines of Ash‘ari theology in detail: 


1. Doctrine of Tawhid (Monotheism) 


Tawhid, the belief in the absolute oneness and uniqueness of God, is central to 
Ash/‘ari theology. It emphasizes that God is one in essence, without any partners, 
rivals, or equals. God's oneness also implies that He is self-sufficient and 
independent of creation, whereas all creation depends on Him. 

Ash‘aris maintain that God's attributes are distinct from His essence but 
inseparably linked to it. This means God possesses attributes such as knowledge, 
power, and life, which are eternal, yet do not imply any form of multiplicity or 
division in His essence. 


2. Affirmation of God's Attributes (Sifat Allah) 


The Ashiaris affirm the reality of God's attributes, including life (hayat), knowledge 
(ilm), power (qudra), will (irada), hearing (sami), sight (basar), speech (kalam), 
and others. They argue that these attributes are eternal and uncreated, existing 
eternally with God. 

Rejection of anthropomorphism: While the Ash‘aris affirm God's attributes, they 
reject any anthropomorphic understanding (tashbih), meaning God’s attributes do 
not resemble those of His creation. For example, when the Qur'an says that God 
"sees" or "hears," it is interpreted in a way that befits His majesty and is not 
comparable to human perception. 

Avoiding metaphorical extremes: The Ash‘aris avoid the extreme metaphorical 
interpretation (ta’wil) that the Mutazilites might use to explain away God’s 
attributes. Instead, they adopt an approach known as bila kayfa (without asking how), 
affirming the attributes as they are described in the Qur'an and Hadith without delving 
into the specifics. 


3. The Nature of the Qur'an (Uncreated Speech of God) 


The Ash‘art school teaches that the Qur'an is the eternal, uncreated speech 
(kalam) of God, existing eternally with Him. This is contrary to the Mu ‘tazilah, who 
argued that the Qur'an is a created entity. 

The Qur'anic recitation and written text are considered created in terms of their 
physical form, but the divine speech itself is uncreated. Thus, the Qur'an is viewed 
as an eternal attribute of God, integral to His essence. 


4. Free Will and Predestination (Qadar) 


Ash‘arl theology presents a middle-ground position on the issue of free will and 
divine predestination, balancing the views of absolute determinism (Jabariyah) and 
complete free will (Qadariyah). 
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Concept of Kasb (Acquisition): Al-Ash‘art introduced the notion of kasb, meaning 
that while God creates all actions, humans "acquire" their actions through their 
choices. In this view, God is the ultimate creator of all deeds, but humans are 
responsible for their actions because they voluntarily choose them. 

This doctrine seeks to affirm both God's absolute sovereignty and human 
accountability. It allows for human responsibility for sin and virtue while 
maintaining that God's will is always carried out. 


5. Beatific Vision (Ru'yat Allah) 


The Ash‘ari school affirms that believers will see God in the afterlife (known as the 
beatific vision), as described in the Qur'an and Hadith, but in a manner beyond 
human comprehension. This vision will not involve physical sight or any form of 
limitation on God's essence. 

The belief in ru’yat Allah is based on scriptural evidence, such as the verse in Surah 
Al-Qiyamah (75:22-23): "Faces, that Day, will be radiant, looking at their Lord." 
Ash‘aris interpret this as an indication that the righteous will experience a direct 
encounter with God in the hereafter. 


6. Faith and Works (Iman and Amal) 


In Ash‘art theology, faith (iman) consists of both belief in the heart and 
affirmation with the tongue. While good deeds (amal) are important and 
encouraged, faith itself is not dependent on the quantity or quality of one's 
actions. 

Ash/aris reject the Kharijite and Mu‘tazilite position that a person who commits 
major sins is no longer a believer (kafir). Instead, they maintain that faith can 
fluctuate in strength, but even sinners can still be considered Muslims as long as 
they do not reject the core tenets of Islam. 


7. Eschatology (Beliefs about the Hereafter) 


Ash‘arl theology adheres to the traditional Islamic views on life after death, 
resurrection, the Day of Judgment, Paradise (Jannah), and Hell (Jahannam). 
Divine justice and mercy: The Ash‘aris emphasize both God's justice in rewarding 
or punishing individuals based on their deeds and His mercy, which can lead to 
forgiveness even when punishment is deserved. 

They also uphold the concept that intercession (shafa‘a) by the Prophet Muhammad 
and other righteous individuals will play a role in God's judgment. 


8. Defense of Sunni Creed against Rationalism and Philosophy 


The Ash‘arl school emerged in response to the rationalist approaches of the 
Mu'tazilah and the influence of Greek philosophy. While they use rational 
arguments to defend their positions, they reject any philosophical speculation that 
contradicts the teachings of the Qur'an and Hadith. 

Al-Ghazali, a prominent Ash‘art theologian, was instrumental in critiquing 
philosophers who excessively relied on reason, especially in his famous work 
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"Tahafut al-Falasifa" (The Incoherence of the Philosophers). He argued that 
while reason has a place in Islamic thought, it must be subordinate to revelation. 


9. Rejection of Bid'ah (Innovation in Religious Matters) 


Ash‘aris emphasize the importance of adhering to the Qur'an, Sunnah, and the 
consensus (ijma) of the early Muslim community. They reject any innovations 
(bid'ah) in religious matters that go beyond these foundational sources. 

They differentiate between acceptable innovations (related to cultural or practical 
aspects of life) and unacceptable innovations (those that alter core religious beliefs 
or practices). 


10. Approach to Heresies and Sectarianism 


Ash‘arls often position themselves as the defenders of mainstream Sunni 
orthodoxy, critiquing various heterodox movements like the Mutazilah, 
Kharijites, Ismailis, and certain strands of Sufism that deviate from accepted Sunni 
beliefs. 

Their balanced approach allows for a level of diversity within Sunni Islam, as long 
as core theological principles are maintained. 


Conclusion 


Ash‘ari theology provides a comprehensive framework for understanding God's nature, 
human responsibility, and the relationship between faith and reason. It emphasizes a 
middle path that uses rational arguments to defend traditional beliefs while ensuring that 
reason remains subordinate to revelation. This balance between rational thought and 
textual evidence has helped establish Ash‘art theology as a dominant school in Sunni Islam, 
shaping Islamic thought and defending the faith against various theological challenges 
throughout history. 
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MATURIDI THEOLOGY: 


Differences and Similarities with Ash‘arl Thought: 


The Maturidi and Ash‘ari schools are the two main theological schools within Sunni Islam 
that represent a middle-ground approach between the rationalist Mu ‘tazilah and traditionalist 
positions. Both schools agree on fundamental Sunni beliefs and share many commonalities, 
yet they differ on certain theological points and methods of reasoning. Here is a detailed 
comparison highlighting both their similarities and differences: 


1. Historical Background 
Similarities: 


e Both schools were established to defend Sunni orthodoxy against rationalist movements like 
the Mu'‘tazilah and various other sects. 

e Ash‘ari theology was founded by Imam Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (873-935 CE), while 
Maturidi theology was founded by Imam Abi Mansir al-Maturidi (853-944 CE). 

e Both theologians lived during a time when rationalist and philosophical approaches to 
theology were prominent, leading them to establish their respective schools as a response. 


Differences: 


e Geographical Origin: The Ash‘ari school originated in Basra, Iraq, while the Maturidi 
school developed in Samarqand (modern-day Uzbekistan). 

e Regional Influence: The Ash‘ari school gained prominence in regions like the Arab world, 
North Africa, and the Levant, while Maturidi thought spread mainly in Central Asia, the 
Indian subcontinent, and the Ottoman Empire. 


2. Nature of God’s Attributes 
Similarities: 


e Both schools affirm the existence of God’s attributes, such as knowledge, power, will, life, 
hearing, seeing, and speech, and consider them eternal and part of God's essence. 

e They both reject the Mu'tazilite stance that God's attributes are identical to His essence or 
are metaphorical in nature. 


Differences: 


e Interpretation of Attributes: 

o  ©Ash‘aris adopt an approach known as bila kayfa (without asking how), meaning they 
affirm the attributes as described in the Qur'an and Hadith without inquiring into their 
exact nature or explanation. 

o Méaturidis, while also affirming the attributes, tend to emphasize rational 
explanations for their nature and argue that these attributes do not imply any 
multiplicity or division in God's essence. 

e God’s Speech (Kalam Allah): 

o The Ash‘aris assert that God’s speech is eternal and uncreated, and the Qur'an as 
the divine speech exists eternally with God, though the recited and written Qur'an is 
created. 
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o The Maturidis agree with this position but further clarify that the speech of God 
(kalam nafsi) is His eternal attribute, while articulate expression (lafz) used in the 
recitation is created. 


3. The Concept of Free Will and Predestination (Qadar) 
Similarities: 


e Both schools reject the extremes of absolute determinism (Jabariyah) and absolute free 
will (Qadariyah). They maintain that God is the ultimate creator of all actions, but humans 
are responsible for their actions based on their choices. 


Differences: 


e = =Ash‘ari View (Kasb/Acquisition): 

o Ash‘aris introduced the concept of kasb (acquisition), which means that humans 
"acquire" actions created by God. While God creates all actions, human beings 
acquire them through their free choice, thus making them morally accountable. 

e M~Aaturidl View on Human Agency: 

o M@aturidis emphasize a stronger sense of human agency and free will, arguing that 
humans are capable of generating their actions through a power granted by God. 
While God has foreknowledge of all events, humans still have a genuine capacity 
for choice within God's creation. 

e Divine Decree and Human Responsibility: 

o For Ash‘aris, God’s will is absolute, and His decree encompasses all things, even 
human actions. 

o Méaturidis emphasize that while God's knowledge is all-encompassing, He has 
created humans with the power to act freely within the framework He has set. 


4. The Role of Reason and Revelation 
Similarities: 


e Both schools agree that revelation (Qur'an and Hadith) is the ultimate source of knowledge 


and should be followed. 
e They use reason to support and defend faith, although they do not give it priority over 
revelation. 
Differences: 


e Ash‘ari Approach to Reason: 

o The Ash‘ariT school gives a limited role to reason, emphasizing that human intellect 
is subordinate to revelation. Reason is mainly used to refute opposing theological 
views and to support the teachings of revelation. 

e Maturidi Approach to Reason: 

o M@aturidis give a greater role to reason and argue that rational arguments can be 
used to atrive at certain theological truths even before the advent of revelation. They 
believe that basic moral truths, such as good and evil, justice and injustice, can be 
known through reason. 

e Recognition of Obligation (Taklif): 

o Méaturidis hold that humans have an inherent rational capacity to recognize the 

existence of God and certain moral obligations, even without prophetic guidance. 
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o  Ash‘aris, however, argue that knowledge of specific religious obligations requires 
revelation, as reason alone is not sufficient to comprehend them. 


5. The Beatific Vision (Ru’yat Allah) 
Similarities: 


e Both schools affirm the doctrine of ru'yat Allah (the beatific vision), where believers will 
see God in the hereafter in a manner that befits His majesty. 


Differences: 


e Ash‘aris emphasize the literal acceptance of seeing God as described in the Qur'an and 
Hadith but assert that it will happen in a way that is beyond human comprehension and does 
not involve physical sight. 

e Méaturidis agree that believers will see God, but they focus on the non-physical nature of 
this vision, stating that it will not involve direction, physical contact, or form. 


6. The Nature of Faith (Iman) 
Similarities: 


e Both schools agree that faith consists of belief in the heart and affirmation with the 
tongue, and that it can increase or decrease depending on one's actions and state of belief. 


Differences: 


e Ash‘ari Position: 

o The Ash‘aris take a slightly more flexible stance on sinners, arguing that a person 

who commits major sins remains a believer (mu'min), albeit a sinful one. 
e Méaturidi Position: 

o M@aturidis are more cautious about labeling sinners, emphasizing that major sins 
do not necessarily diminish one's faith, as long as the sinner continues to affirm the 
core tenets of Islam. They stress that a Muslim who commits sins may still be 
considered a believer (mu'min), without a significant reduction in their faith status. 


7. Interpretation of Textual Evidence (Ta'wil) 
Similarities: 


e Both schools allow for interpretation of certain texts (ta’wil) when literal interpretation 
would imply anthropomorphism or contradict core theological principles. 


Differences: 


e Ash‘aris more readily employ bila kayfa (without asking how) to avoid delving into details 
about God’s attributes, accepting them as they appear in the Qur'an and Hadith without 
seeking rational explanations. 

e Méaturidis, however, are more inclined to offer rational explanations and interpretations for 
ambiguous verses, especially when it involves the nature of God's attributes. 
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8. Eschatological Beliefs (Afterlife and Intercession) 
Similarities: 


e Both schools adhere to traditional Sunni beliefs about life after death, resurrection, 
judgment, Paradise (Jannah), and Hell (Jahannam). 

e They affirm the intercession (shafa‘a) of the Prophet Muhammad and others on behalf of the 
believers. 


Differences: 


e There are minor variations in the interpretation of events related to the Day of Judgment, 
but these are not fundamentally different. The Maturidis may be more explicit in their 
explanations of intercession and divine justice, while the Ash‘aris emphasize submission to 
the scriptural texts. 


Conclusion 


The Ash‘ari and Maturidi schools share significant common ground in defending Sunni 
orthodoxy and combining rational argumentation with traditional beliefs. Their differences lie 
mainly in the extent to which they employ reason, the nuances of God's attributes, and 
their views on free will and divine decree. Despite these distinctions, both schools remain 
integral to Sunni theology, offering a balanced approach that addresses various theological 
and philosophical challenges within the Islamic tradition. 
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MU '‘TAZILAH THEOLOGY: 


Principles and Doctrines (Five Principles): 


The Mut tazilah is an early Islamic theological school known for its rationalist approach 
and emphasis on reason and justice. Their theology is characterized by the Five Principles 
(Usul al-Khamsah), which form the foundation of their beliefs and differentiate them from 
other Islamic schools. Here is a detailed explanation of these principles: 


1. Tawhid (Unity of God) 


e Tawhid is the most fundamental principle of Mu'‘tazilite theology, emphasizing the absolute 
oneness and uniqueness of God. 

e¢ God's attributes and essence: The Mu 'tazilah reject the notion that God's attributes (such 
as knowledge, power, and life) exist as separate entities or eternal qualities apart from His 
essence. They argue that this would compromise God's oneness and create a form of 
dualism or multiplicity. Instead, they maintain that God's attributes are identical to His 
essence and not separate realities. 

e Rejection of anthropomorphism: The Mu'tazilah strongly oppose any form of 
anthropomorphism (tashbih), meaning that God does not resemble His creation in any 
way. For example, when the Qur'an refers to God's "hands" or "face," these expressions are 
understood metaphorically rather than literally. 


2. Al-‘Adl (Divine Justice) 


e The principle of al-‘adl refers to the justice of God. The Mu'tazilah argue that God is 
perfectly just and cannot commit any form of injustice or wrongdoing. 

e Human free will and responsibility: Central to the concept of divine justice is the idea that 
humans possess free will and are responsible for their actions. The Mu'tazilah reject any 
form of predestination that would imply God compels people to commit sins and then 
punishes them for it. Instead, they maintain that humans have the freedom to choose 
between good and evil, and their actions are not predetermined by God. 

e Problem of evil: The Mu'tazilah attempt to address the problem of evil by arguing that evil 
is a result of human choices, not a creation of God. They emphasize that God only creates 
what is good and beneficial, while the misuse of human free will leads to evil and 
suffering. 


3. Al-Wa‘d wa al-Wa ‘id (The Promise and the Threat) 


e This principle refers to God's promise of reward for the righteous (al-wa‘d) and His threat 
of punishment for the wicked (al-wa‘id). 

e The Mu'tazilah believe that God is obligated to fulfill His promises and threats because of 
His commitment to justice. They argue that it would be inconsistent with divine justice for 
God to forgive serious sinners without punishment, as it would imply unfairness to those 
who obeyed the divine laws. 

e Rejection of intercession (shafa'a) for grave sinners: The Mu'tazilah reject the idea that 
intercession can save those who commit major sins from the punishment promised in the 
Qur'an. They argue that God will not go back on His word regarding the consequences of sin. 


4. Al-Manzilah Bayn al-Manzilatayn (The Intermediate Position) 
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e This doctrine asserts that a grave sinner (fasiq) is in an intermediate state between belief 
(iman) and disbelief (kufr). 

e According to the Mu'tazilah, a person who commits major sins is neither considered a 
complete believer nor an outright disbeliever. Instead, they are in a unique category where 
they do not receive the full status of a believer, nor are they treated as non-Muslims. 

e Afterlife consequences: While in the hereafter, the grave sinner will be punished in Hell, 
they will not be treated the same as disbelievers, who face eternal punishment. However, they 
will not enter Paradise unless they repent. 


5. Al-Amr bil Ma‘ruf wa al-Nahy ‘an al-Munkar (Enjoining the Good and 
Forbidding the Evil) 


e This principle represents the obligation to promote what is good and prevent what is evil. 
It is considered a communal duty (fard kifayah) for all Muslims to ensure that moral values 
are upheld within society. 

e Active engagement in society: The Mu ‘tazilah stress the importance of taking an active role 
in promoting justice, truth, and righteousness, and opposing oppression, corruption, and 
immorality. 

e Political implications: Historically, this principle has had political implications for the 
Mu tazilah, as they believed that rulers and authorities should be held accountable for 
their actions, and unjust leaders should be opposed and corrected. 


Additional Doctrines and Concepts in Mu ‘tazilite Theology 


Beyond the Five Principles, there are other important concepts that define Mu 'tazilite 
thought: 


1. The Created Nature of the Qur'an 


e The Mu'tazilah argue that the Qur'an is created rather than uncreated and eternal. They 
maintain that it was brought into existence by God at a certain time as a form of His 
speech, rather than existing eternally with Him. 

e This position was adopted to uphold the principle of God's unity (tawhid) and to avoid any 
implication of eternal multiplicity alongside God. 


2. Rationalism and the Role of Reason 


e The Mu'tazilah are known for their emphasis on reason (‘aql) as a primary tool for 
understanding theology, ethics, and religious law. They believe that human reason can 
arrive at certain truths independently, including knowledge of God’s existence and moral 
obligations. 

e Revelation and reason: Although the Mu'tazilah accept the Qur'an and the teachings of 
the Prophet Muhammad, they argue that these should be interpreted in light of rational 
principles. When literal interpretations of scripture seem to conflict with reason, the 
Mu tazilah favor allegorical interpretations (ta’wil). 


Conclusion 

The Mu tazilah’s Five Principles provide a framework that emphasizes rationalism, divine 
justice, and moral responsibility. Their approach challenges traditional Islamic theology by 
incorporating rational argumentation and promoting an understanding of free will and 


human accountability. Despite being marginalized in mainstream Sunni and Shia thought, 
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the Mu ‘tazilite legacy remains influential in the development of Islamic intellectual history 
and continues to be a reference point in discussions on Islamic theology, philosophy, and 
ethics. 
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CHAPTER: 05 
THEOLOGICAL DEBATES AND ISSUES 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL (THEODICITY): 


The problem of evil, also known as theodicy, is a central issue in Islamic theology and 
philosophy, as it is in other religious traditions. It concerns the apparent contradiction 
between the existence of an all-powerful, all-knowing, and perfectly good God and the 
existence of evil and suffering in the world. In Islamic thought, various scholars and 
theological schools have offered different approaches to address this issue. 


Key Concepts in Islamic Theodicy 


1. God's Attributes (Sifat Allah): 

o In Islam, God is believed to possess attributes of absolute power (qadir), 
knowledge (alim), and goodness (khayr). The problem of evil arises when these 
attributes seem to conflict with the presence of evil in the world. 

o If God is all-powerful, He should be able to prevent evil. If He is all-knowing, He 
should be aware of all forms of suffering. If He is perfectly good, He should not 
allow evil to exist. 

2. Types of Evil: 

o Natural evil: This refers to suffering caused by natural events, such as earthquakes, 
diseases, and natural disasters. 

o Moral evil: This refers to the evil that arises from human actions, such as war, 
murder, and oppression. 


Approaches to the Problem of Evil in Islamic Theology 


Islamic theologians have offered several perspectives to reconcile the existence of God with 
the presence of evil: 


1. Divine Wisdom (Hikmah) and Testing 


e Many Islamic scholars argue that evil and suffering serve a greater divine purpose. God’s 
actions are based on His infinite wisdom (hikmah), which may be incomprehensible to 
human understanding. 
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2. Free 


Life as a test: A common Islamic view is that life in this world is a test or trial (fitnah) for 
human beings. The Qur'an frequently describes worldly life as a test of faith, character, 
and patience. For example, suffering may be a test of endurance, moral strength, and 
spiritual growth. 

Reward and punishment in the hereafter: Islam emphasizes the afterlife (akhirah), where 
individuals will be rewarded or punished based on their deeds. Earthly suffering is seen as 
temporary and can be compensated with eternal reward in Paradise for those who remain 
steadfast and faithful. 


Will (Ikhtiyar) and Human Responsibility 


The concept of free will (ikhtiyar) plays a crucial role in the Islamic explanation of moral 
evil. Many Islamic scholars argue that God has granted humans the freedom to choose 
between good and evil. 

Human accountability: Since humans are endowed with free will, they are responsible for 
their actions. The presence of moral evil is thus a consequence of the misuse of human 
freedom, not a reflection of God’s injustice. 

Divine justice (Adl): The notion of divine justice is central in Islamic theodicy, especially in 
the Mu'tazilite school. They argue that it would be unjust for God to predetermine evil 
actions and then punish humans for them. Therefore, humans must have genuine freedom 
to make their choices. 


3. Mu ‘tazilah Perspective: Emphasis on Divine Justice 


The Mu tazilah, known for their rationalist approach, stress the principle of divine justice 
(adl). They argue that God is just and cannot commit any form of injustice. 

Evil as a result of human free will: For the Mu'tazilah, moral evil is not created by God, 
but is instead a result of human choices. God creates humans with the capacity for good and 
evil, and they are accountable for their actions. 

Natural evil as a necessary part of a just world: They suggest that some forms of suffering 
or natural evil are necessary to achieve the greater good or to maintain balance in the 
world. For example, natural laws that allow for growth and life also permit natural disasters, 
which are an unintended but inevitable aspect of a world governed by consistent laws. 


4. Ash ‘ari Perspective: Divine Will and Occasionalism 


The Ash‘ari school adopts a more theocentric approach to the problem of evil, emphasizing 
that God's will is absolute and that everything occurs by His decree. 

Occasionalism: The Ash‘arts advocate for occasionalism, which holds that God is the direct 
cause of all events, and that natural causes are merely occasions for God’s actions. Thus, 
good and evil occur according to God's wisdom and will, even if the reasons are not 
apparent to humans. 

Submission to God's will: The Ash‘aris argue that human understanding is limited and 
that believers should submit to God's will, trusting in His ultimate wisdom and mercy. 
They see evil and suffering as a means for spiritual growth, purification, or as a form of 
divine punishment or test. 


5. Sufi Perspective: Spiritual Significance of Suffering 


In Sufism, the problem of evil is often approached from a mystical standpoint, focusing on 
the spiritual benefits of suffering. 
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e Suffering as a means of purification: Sufi thought emphasizes that tribulations and 
hardships can lead to spiritual purification, humility, and detachment from worldly 
desires. 

e The concept of fana (annihilation): In the Sufi journey toward God, one must undergo a 
process of self-annihilation (fana), which includes overcoming ego, attachments, and 
trials. Suffering is seen as a necessary part of this transformative process. 


Additional Concepts in Islamic Theodicy 


1. The Role of Satan (Iblis) 


e Satan (Iblis) plays a role in Islamic theology as the source of moral evil and temptation. He 
is considered responsible for leading humans astray, but humans retain the freedom to resist 
or follow his temptations. 

e The existence of Satan and his temptations serves as part of the test that humans undergo in 
this world, highlighting the struggle between good and evil. 


2. Greater Good Argument 


e Many Islamic scholars use the greater good argument, suggesting that some evils may lead 
to greater benefits or prevent greater harms. For example, suffering may develop virtues 
such as patience and empathy or motivate social change and moral progress. 

e The existence of evil and suffering also highlights the value of good, making it more 
recognizable and appreciated. 


3. Compensation in the Afterlife 


e The Qur'an emphasizes that the righteous who suffer in this life will be compensated in the 
afterlife. This is seen as a reassurance for believers that earthly suffering is temporary 
and that ultimate justice will be established on the Day of Judgment. 

e The promise of eternal Paradise for those who endure suffering patiently serves as a 
significant element in Islamic theodicy. 


Challenges and Critiques 


e The problem of evil remains a philosophical and theological challenge in Islamic thought, 
just as it is in other religious traditions. Critics argue that some explanations may seem to 
justify evil or downplay the extent of suffering in the world. 

e The tension between divine omnipotence and human free will: The relationship between 
God's absolute power and human responsibility is complex, and some argue that it is 
difficult to fully reconcile God's omnipotence with genuine human freedom. 

e The sufficiency of the greater good argument: While some argue that evils may serve a 
greater good, it may be challenging to justify certain extreme forms of suffering, such as 
the pain experienced by innocents (e.g., children). 


Conclusion 


Islamic theology offers a range of perspectives on the problem of evil, emphasizing concepts 
such as divine wisdom, the testing nature of life, human free will, and the promise of 
ultimate justice. While different schools have varied approaches, they share a common 
belief in the justice, wisdom, and mercy of God, affirming that earthly suffering serves a 
higher purpose and that ultimate recompense will occur in the afterlife. 
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RATIONALISM VS. TRADITIONALISM: 


The debate between rationalism and traditionalism is a central theme in Islamic theology, 
revolving around the relationship between reason ('aql) and revelation (naql). This 
tension has influenced the development of various schools of thought in Islamic theology, 
philosophy, and jurisprudence. Here’s a detailed comparison of rationalism and traditionalism 
in Islamic thought, their historical roots, key representatives, and major points of contention. 


Overview of Rationalism vs. Traditionalism 


1. Rationalism (‘Aqlaniyah): 

o Rationalist approaches emphasize the use of reason and logical argumentation to 
understand theological and legal matters. 

o Rationalists believe that reason can complement and, in some cases, even interpret 
revelation. They argue that human intellect is a gift from God and can be used to 
discern truths about God, morality, and the world. 

o Philosophers (falasifah), Mu'tazilites, and Maturidites are examples of rationalist 
approaches within Islamic thought. 

2. Traditionalism (Naqliyah): 

o Traditionalist approaches prioritize revelation, scriptural texts (Qur'an and 
Hadith), and early consensus (ijma') as the main sources of knowledge in Islamic 
theology and law. 

o Traditionalists hold that reason has limits, especially in matters of faith and the 
unseen (ghayb). They maintain that revelation must be accepted even if it appears 
to conflict with human reason. 

o The Hanbali school, Athari creed, and some Ash'arites are examples of 
traditionalist approaches in Islamic theology. 


Historical Development 


The rationalism vs. traditionalism debate began to take shape during the early centuries of 
Islam and has continued to evolve. Its development can be broken down into a few key 
historical phases: 


1. Early Islamic Period (7th-8th centuries CE): 


e During the time of the Prophet Muhammad and the early caliphs, theological disputes were 
rare, and emphasis was placed on following the Qur'an and the Prophet's teachings. 

e After the death of the Prophet, differences emerged regarding the use of reason vs. strict 
adherence to texts. The Qur'an, along with the Prophet's sayings and actions (Hadith), 
served as the primary sources of guidance. 


2. The Mu'tazilite Movement (8th-10th centuries CE): 


e The Mu'tazilah were among the first formal schools to adopt a rationalist approach in 
Islamic theology. They argued for the compatibility of reason with revelation, and their 
theology was known for emphasizing God’s justice and rational principles. 

e The Mu'tazilites asserted that humans possess free will, emphasizing that God's justice 
would not allow for predetermined actions to be rewarded or punished. They also held that 
reason is capable of discerning ethical truths, independent of revelation. 
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3. The Rise of Traditionalism and the Ash'arite Response (10th-12th centuries CE): 


e The Ash'arite school, founded by Imam al-Ash'ari, emerged as a theological middle 
ground between rationalism and traditionalism. The Ash'arites accepted some rationalist 
methods, such as the use of kalam (theological dialectic), but prioritized revelation in 
cases of apparent conflict between reason and scriptural texts. 

e The Hanbali and Athari schools represented a stronger traditionalist position, rejecting 
kalam and relying exclusively on the Qur'an, Hadith, and consensus of the early Muslims 
(Salaf). 


4. The Influence of Islamic Philosophy (Falsafah) (9th-12th centuries CE): 


e Islamic philosophers such as Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 
further developed rationalist thought by integrating Greek philosophy, particularly the 
works of Aristotle and Plato, into Islamic theology. 

e These philosophers argued that reason and revelation ultimately lead to the same truth, but 
reason provides a deeper understanding of certain metaphysical concepts. 

e Ibn Rushd, in particular, argued for the harmony between religion and philosophy, 
proposing that scriptural texts should be interpreted allegorically when they appear to 
contradict reason. 


Key Theological Debates between Rationalism and Traditionalism 


1. The Nature of God's Attributes (Sifat Allah): 

o Rationalists (such as the Mu'tazilites) argued that God's attributes should be 
understood in a way that upholds divine unity (tawhid). They interpreted attributes 
like God's knowledge, power, and will metaphorically or as manifestations of His 
essence, to avoid suggesting any multiplicity in God's nature. 

o Traditionalists, especially the Athari and Hanbali schools, insisted on accepting 
God's attributes as described in the Qur'an and Hadith, without questioning 
"how" (bila kayf). They believed that any speculation about God's nature was 
beyond human comprehension. 

2. The Created vs. Uncreated Qur'an: 

o The Mu'tazilites held that the Qur'an is created, arguing that if it were uncreated, it 
would imply the existence of an eternal entity alongside God, thereby compromising 
His absolute unity. 

o Traditionalists, particularly the Athari and Ash'arite schools, maintained that the 
Qur'an is the uncreated, eternal word of God, insisting that God's speech (kalam 
Allah) is one of His essential attributes. 

3. Human Free Will vs. Divine Predestination (Qadar): 

o Rationalists, like the Mu'tazilites, asserted the freedom of human will and the 
justice of God, arguing that individuals must have the capacity to choose between 
right and wrong for divine justice to be meaningful. 

o Traditionalists, particularly the Ash'arites, adopted a middle position, positing that 
while humans have acquired actions (kasb), God ultimately creates these actions. 
This doctrine aimed to balance divine sovereignty and human responsibility. 

o The Hanbali/Athari view leans more towards divine predestination, with a stronger 
emphasis on God's absolute control over all events. 

4. The Role of Reason in Interpreting the Qur'an and Hadith: 

o Rationalists favored using reason to interpret scriptural texts, often resorting to 
allegorical interpretations (ta'wil) for verses that appeared to conflict with rational 
principles. 
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o Traditionalists, especially in the Hanbali school, emphasized literal adherence to 
the texts, arguing that reason is limited and cannot fully grasp divine realities. They 
discouraged allegorical interpretations unless there was a clear and compelling need. 


Key Figures and Their Positions 


1. Mu'tazilites: 

o Wasil ibn Ata' and Amr ibn Ubayd are credited with founding the Mu'tazilite 
school. They emphasized God's justice, human free will, and the use of reason in 
theology. 

2. Ash'arites: 

o Imam al-Ash'ari was a former Mu'tazilite who later adopted a more traditionalist 
approach, emphasizing the use of reason within the boundaries of revelation. He 
argued that revelation takes precedence over reason in cases of conflict. 

o Al-Ghazali, an influential Ash'arite theologian, critiqued the excessive use of 
philosophy while defending the use of kalam for theological purposes. 

3. Hanbali/Athari School: 

o Ahmad ibn Hanbal and the Athari scholars rejected kalam and philosophical 
reasoning, promoting a strict adherence to the Qur'an, Hadith, and early Islamic 
practices. 

o The Athari position is characterized by accepting literal meanings of the texts and 
avoiding speculative theology. 

4. Islamic Philosophers (Falasifah): 

o Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and Ibn Rushd (Averroes) represented a more 
rationalist approach, integrating Greek philosophy with Islamic theology. They 
argued for the compatibility of reason and revelation. 


Conclusion 


The rationalism vs. traditionalism debate in Islamic theology reflects the tension between 
reason and revelation. It has shaped various theological schools and continues to influence 
Islamic thought today. While rationalists emphasize the use of reason to understand 
religious truths and interpret revelation, traditionalists prioritize adherence to the textual 
sources, often resisting speculative interpretations. The debate remains central to discussions 
on the role of reason, scriptural interpretation, and the nature of God in Islamic theology. 
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THE DEBATE ON IMAMAH (LEADERSHIP): 


The debate on Imamah (leadership) is one of the most critical and divisive issues in Islamic 
theology and history. It refers to the concept of political and spiritual leadership in the 
Muslim community after the death of the Prophet Muhammad. The disagreement over 
who should lead the Muslim community and what qualities or criteria the leader should 
possess led to the formation of different Islamic sects, most notably Sunni and Shia Islam. 
Below is a detailed exploration of the debate on Imamah, its historical background, 
theological significance, and different perspectives within Islamic thought. 


The Origin of the Debate 


The debate over Imamah began immediately after the death of the Prophet Muhammad in 
632 CE. The Prophet did not explicitly designate a successor, leading to a dispute about who 
was most qualified to lead the Muslim community (Ummah). Two primary views 
emerged: 


1. Those who believed that leadership should be based on consultation (Shura) and 
the choice of the most qualified person from the companions of the Prophet 
(Sahabah). This position laid the foundation for Sunni Islam. 

2. Those who believed that the Prophet had appointed a specific successor from his 
family, namely his cousin and son-in-law, Ali ibn Abi Talib. This view became the 
foundation for Shia Islam, which emphasizes a line of divinely appointed Imams. 


Sunni Perspective on Imamah 


In Sunni Islam, the concept of leadership is referred to as the Caliphate (Khilafah). The 
Sunni view on Imamah is characterized by the following principles: 


1. Selection of the Caliph through Shura (Consultation): 

o Sunnis believe that the leader of the Muslim community (Caliph) should be 
chosen through a process of consultation among the community's elders or 
representatives. The selection should consider the candidate's piety, 
knowledge, and ability to lead. 

o This was demonstrated in the selection of Abu Bakr, the first Caliph, who 
was chosen by a group of prominent companions after the Prophet's death. 

2. Qualifications for Leadership: 

o The Caliph must be a Muslim male of sound mind and character, possessing 
the ability to lead the community both in religious matters and worldly 
affairs. 

o Lineage is not a strict requirement, although many believed it was 
preferable for the Caliph to be from the Quraysh tribe (the Prophet’s tribe). 

3. Role and Authority of the Caliph: 

o The Caliph serves as the political leader and defender of the Islamic state 
but is not considered to have any divinely appointed spiritual authority. 

o Sunni scholars generally believe that fallibility is a characteristic of all 
human beings, including the Caliph, meaning the Caliph is not considered 
infallible in his decisions. 

4. Four Rightly Guided Caliphs (Al-Khulafa' Al-Rashidun): 
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o Sunni Islam holds the first four Caliphs (Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman, and 
Ali) in high regard, considering them to be the rightly guided leaders who 
best exemplified the principles of leadership in early Islam. 

o This period is viewed as a golden age of Islamic governance, even though 
there were significant conflicts and divisions, particularly during the time of 
Caliph Ali, which eventually led to the rise of different sectarian groups. 


Shia Perspective on Imamah 


In Shia Islam, the concept of Imamah is fundamentally different from the Sunni concept 
of the Caliphate. It is a central pillar of Shia theology, and the beliefs surrounding Imamah 
have significant theological implications: 


1. Divinely Appointed Leadership: 

o Shia Muslims believe that the Prophet Muhammad explicitly appointed Ali 
ibn Abi Talib as his successor at the event of Ghadir Khumm, where the 
Prophet is reported to have said, "For whoever I am his leader (mawla), Ali is 
his leader." 

o The Imam is not chosen by the people but is divinely appointed by God 
through the Prophet. This appointment is believed to be part of divine 
guidance for the Muslim community. 

2. Lineage of the Imams: 

o For Shia, the Imams must be from the Ahl al-Bayt (the family of the 
Prophet). The Twelver Shia follow a line of twelve Imams, starting with Ali 
ibn Abi Talib and ending with Muhammad al-Mahdi, who is believed to be 
in occultation and will reappear as the Mahdi (guided one) to establish 
justice. 

o The Ismaili Shia follow a different line of seven Imams, while the Zaydi 
Shia accept Zaid ibn Ali as the legitimate successor after the fourth Imam. 

3. Infallibility (Ismah) of the Imams: 

o Shia theology holds that the Imams are infallible and possess divine 
knowledge and guidance. They are believed to be sinless and incapable of 
making errors in religious matters. 

o The Imams serve not only as political leaders but also as spiritual guides 
who provide interpretation of the Qur'an and Hadith. 

4. Role and Authority of the Imams: 

o The Imam has both spiritual and temporal authority over the Muslim 
community. His role is to preserve the true teachings of Islam, provide 
guidance, and act as an intermediary between God and the people. 

o In Twelver Shia Islam, the current absence of the twelfth Imam (the Mahdi) 
during his occultation leaves a void that is filled by qualified scholars 
(Mujtahids) who act as the representatives of the Imam. 


Major Points of Disagreement 
The debate on Imamah involves several key areas where Sunni and Shia views diverge: 
1. The Method of Selecting a Leader: 
o Sunni Islam emphasizes a consultative process (Shura) for choosing a 


leader, while Shia Islam believes in a divinely appointed line of succession. 
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o The Sunni view considers consensus (Ijma') and consultation as 
fundamental principles for legitimizing leadership, whereas Shia theology 
views these principles as secondary to the Prophet's designation of his 
successor. 

2. The Qualifications and Role of the Leader: 

o For Sunnis, the Caliph is a fallible human being, primarily tasked with 
political leadership and maintaining Islamic law. For Shia Muslims, the 
Imam is infallible, serves as both spiritual and temporal leader, and has the 
divine authority to interpret Islamic teachings. 

o The Sunni approach allows for the possibility of leaders being chosen from 
different backgrounds, provided they meet the criteria of piety and 
competence. In contrast, Shia Islam insists on lineage from the Prophet’s 
family, specifically the descendants of Ali and Fatimah. 

3. The Authority of Early Caliphs and Companions: 

o Sunni Islam holds the companions of the Prophet, including the first three 
Caliphs, in high regard and considers their leadership as legitimate and 
divinely guided. 

o Shia Islam, however, views the leadership of the first three Caliphs as a 
deviation from the rightful path, considering Ali to be the legitimate 
successor of the Prophet. The events such as the Battle of Karbala and the 
martyrdom of Imam Husayn further solidified the Shia view of the historical 
injustice faced by the family of the Prophet. 


Additional Perspectives on Imamah 


1. Kharijite Perspective: 

o The Kharijites emerged as a sect in opposition to both Ali and Muawiyah 
during the first civil war (Fitna). They held that leadership should be based 
on piety alone and that any Muslim could be a leader, regardless of lineage. 
They also believed in rebelling against unjust rulers. 

2. Sufi Views on Leadership: 

o Some Sufi traditions incorporate the concept of spiritual leadership through 
Sufi masters (Sheikhs or Murshids), who act as spiritual guides. While this 
does not directly relate to the political authority associated with the Imamah 
debate, it reflects another aspect of the leadership and guidance in the 
Islamic tradition. 

3. Modern Views on Imamah and the Caliphate: 

o In the modern era, the concept of Imamah and the Caliphate has been 
adapted or reinterpreted by various movements. For example, some Islamic 
revivalist movements advocate for the restoration of the Caliphate as a 
symbol of Muslim unity. 

o Shia communities continue to uphold the doctrine of Imamah, especially the 
belief in the Mahdi’s return, which remains a significant part of Shia 
eschatology. 


Conclusion 
The debate on Imamah has had profound implications for Islamic theology, history, and 
politics. The division between Sunni and Shia Islam over the issue of leadership continues 


to influence Muslim identity and sectarian relations. The differing views on the 
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qualifications, role, and authority of the leader have shaped the development of various 
schools of thought and political movements throughout Islamic history. Despite the 
differences, both perspectives agree on the importance of leadership in guiding the 
Muslim community and maintaining the principles of Islam. 


NATURE OF THE HEREAFTER AND ESCHATOLOGICAL 
BELIEFS: 


The nature of the hereafter and eschatological beliefs in Islam encompass doctrines related 
to death, the soul, resurrection, judgment, and the eternal fate of individuals. These 
beliefs are foundational to Islamic theology and profoundly shape the ethical and spiritual 
lives of Muslims. Here’s a detailed examination of these beliefs, their scriptural basis, and 
theological implications. 


1. The Concept of the Hereafter in Islam 


In Islam, life is divided into three stages: 


e Dunya (worldly life): The temporary life on earth, a testing ground for moral and spiritual 
conduct. 

e Barzakh (intermediate state): The period between an individual's death and the Day of 
Resurrection. 

e Akhirah (hereafter or afterlife): The eternal life that follows after the Day of Judgment. 


The belief in the hereafter is central to the Islamic worldview and is considered one of the 
Six Articles of Faith, which include belief in God, angels, revealed books, prophets, the 
Day of Judgment, and predestination. 


2. Death and the Barzakh 
The Moment of Death 


e At the time of death, the angel of death (Malak al-Mawt) and his assistants are believed to 
appear to take the soul from the body. The righteous soul is extracted gently, while the 
soul of a sinner is taken with difficulty and pain. 

e After the soul is taken, it enters an intermediate realm known as Barzakh, where it remains 
until the Day of Resurrection. 


The Experience in Barzakh 


e The Barzakh is a state where the soul exists in a kind of suspension, and experiences there 
are influenced by the individual’s deeds in worldly life. 

e Righteous souls experience peace and comfort, while the souls of wrongdoers face 
torment. This is known as “Azaab al-Qabr” (punishment of the grave), a concept 
supported by various Hadith (sayings of the Prophet Muhammad). 

e The soul has awareness during Barzakh, although the nature of its existence differs from the 
physical world. 
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3. The Day of Resurrection (Yawm al-Qiyamah) 
The Signs of the Day of Judgment 


e Islamic eschatology includes numerous minor and major signs that will precede the Day of 
Judgment. These signs are drawn from the Qur'an and Hadith and include: 

o Minor signs: The moral decline of society, widespread injustice, and natural 
disasters. 

o Major signs: The appearance of Al-Mahdi, the return of Jesus (Isa), the emergence 
of Dajjal (the Antichrist), the appearance of Gog and Magog (Yajuj and Majuj), 
and the rising of the sun from the west. 

e After the appearance of the major signs, the world as it is known will come to an end, and 
the Day of Resurrection will be established. 


Resurrection (Ba'th) and Gathering (Hashr) 


e Islam teaches that all human beings will be resurrected bodily from their graves on the Day 
of Judgment. This is referred to as Ba'th, which signifies God’s power to bring the dead 
back to life. 

e The Qur’an repeatedly emphasizes the reality of resurrection and provides analogies from 
nature, such as the revival of the earth after rain, to illustrate this concept. 

e After resurrection, people will be gathered in a state called Hashr, where they will stand 
before God for judgment. 


4. The Day of Judgment (Yawm al-Din) 
The Process of Judgment 


e On the Day of Judgment, every individual's deeds will be weighed on a scale known as the 
Mizan, with the good and bad deeds being compared. 

e Each person will be given a book of deeds (Sijjin for sinners and IIliyun for the righteous), 
which will contain a record of all their actions, words, and intentions during their earthly 
life. 

e The righteous will receive their book in their right hand, while the wicked will receive it 
in their left hand or behind their back, indicating their fate. 

e The Prophet Muhammad will intercede on behalf of the believers, a concept known as 
Shafa’ah, which is accepted in Sunni Islam but interpreted differently or even rejected by 
some sectarian groups like certain Mu'tazilites. 


The Sirat Bridge 


e After the judgment, individuals must cross a bridge called the Sirat, which is said to be 
thinner than a hair and sharper than a sword. Below it lies Hell (Jahannam). 

e The righteous will pass safely across the Sirat, while the wicked may fall into Hell as a 
result of their sins. 


5. Eternal Abodes: Paradise (Jannah) and Hell (Jahannam) 
Paradise (Jannah) 


e Jannah is described in the Qur'an as a place of eternal bliss, peace, and divine pleasure, 
where believers are rewarded for their good deeds. 
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It is depicted as having lush gardens, flowing rivers, palaces, and an abundance of 
delights that surpass any worldly experience. 

The pleasures of Jannah are both spiritual and physical, including pure companionship, 
joy, and the greatest reward, which is the vision of God (Ruyat Allah). 

Various levels of Paradise exist, with rewards proportionate to an individual's piety and 
good deeds. 


Hell (Jahannam) 


Jahannam is described as a place of eternal or temporary punishment, depending on one's 
beliefs and deeds. 

It is depicted in vivid terms as having blazing fires, boiling water, and other forms of 
severe torment. 

The Qur'an emphasizes that those who reject God, commit injustice, or persist in evil will 
face punishment in Jahannam. 

Some Muslims believe that sinful believers may enter Hell temporarily, and will eventually 
be saved by God's mercy or the intercession of the Prophet. 


6. Theological Debates on Eschatological Beliefs 


The Nature of Punishment and Reward 


There has been significant discussion among Islamic theologians regarding whether the 
punishments and rewards in the hereafter are literal or metaphorical. 

The Mu'tazilite school held that rewards and punishments are real but may have deeper, 
allegorical meanings that are not fully comprehensible to humans. 

The Ash'arite and Athari schools typically assert a literal interpretation, accepting the 
descriptions in the Qur'an and Hadith as factual. 


Eternal Damnation vs. Universal Salvation 


The issue of eternal punishment has been debated, particularly with regard to whether 
Muslims who sin will face eternal damnation. 

Some scholars, including Sufi mystics like Ibn Arabi, suggested that God’s mercy might 
eventually encompass all beings, leading to universal salvation. 

The more orthodox view, particularly in Sunni Islam, maintains that those who die in 
disbelief will remain in Hell forever, while sinful believers may eventually be forgiven 
and enter Paradise. 


7. The Role of Divine Mercy and Justice 


The Balance Between Justice and Mercy 


Islamic eschatology emphasizes the balance between divine justice (Adl) and mercy 
(Rahmah). God’s justice requires that people are held accountable for their actions, while 
His mercy provides hope for forgiveness. 

The Hadith literature frequently emphasizes that God's mercy outweighs His wrath, giving 
hope to believers that repentance and God's grace can lead to salvation. 
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Intercession (Shafa'ah) 


e Intercession is an important concept in Islamic eschatology, where Prophets, martyrs, and 
the pious may intercede on behalf of others on the Day of Judgment. 

e The Prophet Muhammad’s intercession is considered the most significant, as he is said to 
have the right to intercede for his followers, particularly for those with minor sins. 


8. Eschatological Beliefs in Sunni and Shia Islam 
Common Beliefs 


e Both Sunni and Shia Muslims share core beliefs about the hereafter, including the 
concepts of resurrection, judgment, Paradise, and Hell. 


Shia Specific Beliefs 


e In Shia Islam, especially within Twelver Shia, there is an emphasis on the role of the 
Imams in the hereafter. It is believed that the Imams will intercede for their followers and 
have a significant role in guiding the community to salvation. 

e The return of the Mahdi and the reappearance of Jesus are also key elements of Shia 
eschatology, marking the end times and the establishment of justice on earth. 


9. Eschatological Themes in Islamic Mysticism (Sufism) 


e Sufi thought often emphasizes the spiritual significance of eschatological beliefs, viewing 
the journey to the hereafter as a continuation of the soul's quest for God. 

e The descriptions of Paradise and Hell are sometimes interpreted allegorically, representing 
states of the soul's nearness to or separation from God. 

e Sufi practices, such as dhikr (remembrance of God), aim to prepare the soul for the 
meeting with the Divine, transforming the fear of judgment into hope for union with God. 


Conclusion 


Eschatological beliefs in Islam form a comprehensive framework encompassing the fate of 
individuals, the final events of the world, and the nature of divine justice and mercy. 
They serve as a moral guide, motivating believers to live righteously, seek repentance, and 
maintain faith in God’s ultimate justice and mercy. These doctrines reflect the Qur'anic 
emphasis on accountability, reward, and punishment, while also providing hope and 
solace for the faithful in anticipation of a better eternal life. 
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CHAPTER: 06 


THE INFLUENCE OF KALAM ON ISLAMIC 
PHILOSOPHY AND SUFISM 


INTERACTION WITH FALSAFAH (ISLAMIC 
PHILOSOPHY): 


Islamic scholastic theology, or ‘Im al-Kalam, has had a complex and dynamic interaction 
with Falsafah (Islamic philosophy). The relationship between these two intellectual 
traditions involved both criticism and incorporation of philosophical methods, leading to 
significant developments in Islamic thought. Here's a detailed overview of how Islamic 
scholastic theology interacted with Islamic philosophy, including their points of conflict, 
mutual influence, and eventual synthesis. 


1. Overview of Falsafah and Kalam 


e Falsafah represents a tradition of Islamic philosophy that drew heavily on Greek 
philosophy, especially the works of Aristotle and Plato, as well as Neoplatonism. 
Prominent philosophers such as Al-Kindi, Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes) were key figures in this movement. 

e Kalam is a discipline within Islamic theology that seeks to defend and explain the doctrines 
of Islam using rational arguments. It emerged partly in response to internal theological 
disputes and the influence of Hellenistic thought. 


2. Historical Development and Points of Conflict 
Early Encounter with Greek Thought 


e The encounter between Islamic theology and Greek philosophy began during the Abbasid 
Caliphate (8th—-10th century), especially through the Translation Movement, when many 
Greek, Persian, and Indian texts were translated into Arabic. This brought Greek 
philosophical works, particularly Aristotelian and Neoplatonic texts, into the Islamic 
intellectual world. 

e The Mu!'tazilites, an early school of Islamic theology, were among the first to incorporate 
rationalist methods into theological discourse, and their engagement with Greek logic and 
metaphysics laid the groundwork for future interactions between Kalam and Falsafah. 
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Theological Concerns about Falsafah 


e Orthodox theologians (mutakallimin) raised several concerns about the compatibility of 
Falsafah with Islamic beliefs: 

o The eternity of the universe, posited by Neoplatonist and Aristotelian philosophy, 
contradicted the Islamic doctrine of creation ex nihilo (creation from nothing). 

o The concept of God’s attributes in Islamic theology was at odds with the 
philosophical notion of a purely simple and undifferentiated First Cause. 

o Philosophers' views on prophethood and miracles often differed from traditional 
Islamic understandings, as they sometimes reduced prophetic revelation to a form 
of human intellect rather than divine communication. 


Al-Ghazalt’s Critique 


e The most significant critique of Falsafah came from the famous theologian Abii Hamid al- 
Ghazali (d. 1111 CE), who wrote "Tahafut al-Falasifah" (The Incoherence of the 
Philosophers). In this work, he identified what he saw as twenty major problems in the 
teachings of Islamic philosophers, particularly focusing on the works of Avicenna (Ibn 
Sina). 

e Al-Ghazalt argued that the philosophers had erred in their attempts to harmonize Greek 
philosophy with Islamic teachings. His main points of contention included: 

o The eternity of the universe, which contradicted the Qur'anic concept of creation. 

o The claim that God only knows universals and not particulars, which contradicted 
the Islamic belief in God’s omniscience. 

o The idea that bodily resurrection was not a requirement for the afterlife, which 
clashed with the Qur'anic eschatology. 

e Al-Ghazalt’s critique was instrumental in shifting the focus of Islamic thought from 
philosophical speculation to a more theologically grounded approach. 


3. Philosophers' Response to Theological Critique 
Ibn Rushd's Defense 


e Inresponse to Al-Ghazali’s criticisms, Ibn Rushd (Averroes, d. 1198 CE) wrote "Tahafut 
al-Tahafut" (The Incoherence of the Incoherence), defending the rationalistic methods of 
the philosophers and arguing for the compatibility of philosophy and religion. 

e Ibn Rushd contended that there were multiple levels of understanding religious truth, with 
philosophy being suitable for the intellectual elite and theology for the general populace. 
He argued that philosophy was a legitimate means to understand God’s existence and the 
natural order, while theological approaches served as more accessible explanations for 
ordinary believers. 


Avicenna's Philosophical Theology 


e Ibn Sina (Avicenna, d. 1037 CE) played a significant role in synthesizing Neoplatonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy with Islamic teachings. His metaphysical system included the 
concept of necessary existence (Wajib al-Wujud), which he equated with God, and the 
emanation theory to explain the creation of the universe. 

e Although Avicenna's views on some theological issues differed from traditional Islamic 
teachings, his works profoundly influenced later theologians, including Al-Ghazali, who 
borrowed some philosophical methods even while critiquing them. 


4. Synthesis and Influence on Later Islamic Thought 
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The Incorporation of Philosophical Methods in Kalam 


Despite the initial resistance to philosophy, many Islamic theologians eventually adopted 
certain rationalist methods. For example: 

o The Ash‘arites began to incorporate elements of Avicennan logic and metaphysics 
into their theological arguments, especially in discussions about God’s attributes and 
the nature of the soul. 

o Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1210 CE), a prominent Ash‘arite theologian, utilized 
philosophical reasoning in his theological works, leading to a more sophisticated 
and nuanced Kalam. 

The integration of philosophical tools with Kalam led to a more systematic theological 
approach, especially in the development of cosmological and metaphysical arguments. 


Maturidit Engagement with Philosophy 


The Maturidi school of theology also engaged with philosophical concepts, albeit in a 
different manner than the Ash‘arites. Maturidis were generally more accepting of reason 
and rational arguments as a means to understand theological issues. 

The works of Al-Maturidi and his followers often attempted to balance rational philosophy 
with traditional theological doctrines, leading to a harmonious blend of reason and 
revelation. 


Influence on Sufism and Mystical Philosophy 


The interaction between Falsafah and Kalam also influenced Islamic mysticism (Sufism). 
Sufi metaphysics often drew upon Neoplatonic ideas, such as the concept of the unity of 
existence (Wahdat al-Wujud), developed by Ibn Arabi (d. 1240 CE). 

Sufi thinkers integrated philosophical ideas about the nature of the soul, knowledge, and 
the divine with their own mystical experiences, leading to a rich synthesis of philosophy, 
theology, and spirituality. 


5. Long-term Impact on Islamic Intellectual Tradition 


The Development of Islamic Philosophy (Hikmah) 


Over time, a distinct tradition of Islamic philosophy known as Hikmah (Wisdom) 
emerged, which sought to harmonize philosophical insights with Islamic teachings. 
Thinkers like Mulla Sadra (d. 1640 CE) developed a philosophical system known as 
"Transcendent Theosophy", which integrated peripatetic philosophy, Sufi metaphysics, 
and theological reasoning. 

Mulla Sadra’s philosophy addressed many of the metaphysical concerns raised in Kalam 
while proposing new ways to understand existence, causality, and the nature of the soul. 


Influence on the Curriculum of Islamic Education 


The integration of philosophy and theology influenced the curriculum of traditional Islamic 
educational institutions, such as madrasas. Philosophical texts and logic became part of the 
standard curriculum, often studied alongside theological works. 

This integration helped to shape Islamic thought for centuries, with later scholars 
continuing to engage with, critique, and build upon the legacies of both Kalam and 
Falsafah. 
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6. The Ongoing Debate: Rationalism vs. Traditionalism 


e The interaction between Islamic scholastic theology and philosophy reflects a broader 
tension in Islamic thought between rationalism and traditionalism. 

e Theologians and philosophers continued to debate the limits of reason in understanding the 
divine, ethics, and metaphysics, leading to a rich intellectual tradition that sought to 
balance faith and reason. 

e This ongoing dialogue also influenced the emergence of modern Islamic reform 
movements, which revisited the works of classical philosophers and theologians to 
address contemporary issues. 


Conclusion 


The interaction between Kalam and Falsafah represents a dynamic and multifaceted 
engagement that enriched the Islamic intellectual tradition. Although theologians and 
philosophers sometimes clashed, their exchanges led to the refinement of theological 
doctrines and the development of new metaphysical concepts. The synthesis of rational 
and theological methods became a defining feature of Islamic thought, shaping the 
curriculum of Islamic education and influencing later philosophical and mystical 
developments. 


INFLUENCE ON SUFI THOUGHT AND MYSTICISM: 


The influence of Kalam (Islamic scholastic theology) on Sufi thought and mysticism is 
profound and multifaceted. The interplay between these two intellectual traditions has led to 
significant developments in Islamic theology and spirituality. Below is a detailed examination 
of how Kalam shaped Sufi thought, including historical interactions, key theological 
concepts, and the integration of rational discourse with mystical experience. 


1. Historical Context and Emergence 
Development of Kalam 


e Kalam emerged in the early Islamic period as a means to defend and articulate Islamic beliefs 
in response to theological controversies, particularly those arising from the Mu'tazilites and 
later the Ash'aris. 

e Early mutakallimtn (theologians) emphasized the use of reason and logic to address 
theological questions, such as the nature of God, human agency, and the problem of evil. This 
rational approach laid the groundwork for later interactions with Sufism. 


Emergence of Sufism 


e Sufism developed as a spiritual movement within Islam that emphasized mystical 
experience, inner purification, and the pursuit of a direct relationship with God. Sufism 
began to gain prominence in the 8th and 9th centuries CE, paralleling the development of 
Kalam. 

e Key figures in early Sufi thought, such as Al-Hasan al-Basri, Rabia al-Adawiyya, and later 
Al-Ghazali, contributed to a growing interest in the internal dimensions of faith and the 
experience of divine love. 
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2. Key Theological Concepts 


The Nature of God 


Kalam emphasized the attributes of God, debating their implications for understanding the 
divine nature. Theologians like Al-Ash'ari argued for God's absolute unity (Tawhid) and the 
affirmation of His attributes without compromising His transcendence. 

Sufis embraced these discussions, interpreting the attributes of God as manifestations of His 
divine essence and facilitating the mystical experience of God's presence. For example, the 
Sufi concept of the ''Names of God" (Asma'ul Husna) reflects this interplay, where each 
name represents different aspects of God's nature. 


Tawhid (Oneness of God) 


The concept of Tawhid is central to both Kalam and Sufi thought. While Kalam approached 
Tawhid through logical discourse, Sufism emphasized the experiential dimension of 
oneness, advocating for a direct encounter with God that transcends rational understanding. 
Sufi poets, such as Jalal al-Din Rumi and Ibn Arabi, articulated the idea that recognizing 
the unity of existence (Wahdat al-Wujud) leads to a profound realization of the 
interconnectedness of all creation with the Divine. 


3. Integration of Rational Discourse and Mysticism 


Al-Ghazalt’s Synthesis 


Al-Ghazali (d. 1111 CE) is a pivotal figure who effectively bridged the gap between Kalam 
and Sufism. His work "Ihya Ulum al-Din" (Revival of the Religious Sciences) integrates 
theological reasoning with spiritual practice. 

Al-Ghazali defended Sufism against criticism from scholars and emphasized the importance 
of spiritual purification alongside rational belief. He argued that while reason is necessary 
for understanding faith, mystical experience provides a deeper comprehension of divine 
realities. 


Influence of Kalam on Sufi Theology 


Kalam's emphasis on reason helped Sufis articulate their mystical experiences in a 
framework that could engage with traditional Islamic beliefs. This rational foundation 
allowed Sufism to gain legitimacy within the broader Islamic intellectual tradition. 

Sufi thinkers began to incorporate rational arguments from Kalam to defend their practices 
and beliefs, leading to a sophisticated theological articulation of mystical concepts. 


4. Mystical Practices and Theological Underpinnings 


Asceticism and Purification 


Kalam influenced Sufi practices, particularly the emphasis on asceticism (Zuhd) and inner 
purification (Tazkiyah). Sufis viewed these practices as essential to preparing the heart for 
the experience of God’s presence. 

The rational debates in Kalam about human agency and divine justice encouraged Sufis to 
emphasize the importance of free will in the pursuit of spiritual growth and personal 
accountability before God. 
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Concepts of Love and Intimacy with God 


e The notion of divine love (Ishq) became a significant theme in Sufi poetry and theology, 
often influenced by the philosophical discussions in Kalam about God's relationship with 
creation. 

e Sufi mystics articulated that experiencing God’s love is the ultimate goal of spiritual life, 
reflecting the idea that understanding the divine is not solely an intellectual pursuit but an 
intimate and transformative experience. 


5. Philosophical Influences on Sufi Thought 
The Role of Philosophy 


e Sufism absorbed philosophical ideas from Falsafah (Islamic philosophy), particularly from 
philosophers like Ibn Sina (Avicenna) and Ibn Rushd (Averroes), which were often 
mediated through the lens of Kalam. 

e Sufi thinkers adapted Neoplatonic concepts of the emanation of existence to articulate their 
mystical ideas about the relationship between God, creation, and the human soul. 


6. The Legacy of Kalam on Later Sufi Thought 
Continuing Dialogues 


e The interaction between Kalam and Sufism continued to evolve through subsequent centuries. 
Thinkers like Ibn Arabi, Mulla Sadra, and others built upon the foundations laid by earlier 
Sufi and theological dialogues. 

e The dialectical approach of Kalam encouraged later Sufis to engage in rational discussions 
about the nature of God, the soul, and the afterlife while maintaining the experiential focus of 
their practices. 


Sufism as a Response to Theological Challenges 


e As Islamic thought faced new challenges and interpretations, Sufism’s integration of Kalam 
principles allowed it to articulate its unique spiritual perspective while remaining rooted in 
traditional Islamic beliefs. 

e The combination of theological reasoning and mystical experience provided a 
comprehensive framework for understanding the complexities of faith, existence, and the 
divine. 


Conclusion 


The influence of Kalam on Sufi thought and mysticism is marked by a dynamic interplay 
between rational discourse and spiritual experience. This relationship enriched both 
traditions, allowing Sufism to articulate its profound insights within a framework that 
engaged with traditional Islamic beliefs. The synthesis of rationality and mysticism facilitated 
a deeper understanding of the divine, the nature of the self, and the ultimate goal of 
spiritual life, creating a rich legacy that continues to shape Islamic spirituality and theology 
today. 
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CHAPTER: 07 
KALAM IN THE MODERN ERA 


RELEVANCE AND EVOLUTION IN THE MODERN WORLD: 


Kalam (Islamic scholastic theology) has undergone significant evolution in the modern era, 
reflecting changes in intellectual, political, and social contexts. The relevance of Kalam today 
is evident in how it engages with contemporary issues such as modernity, science, pluralism, 
and identity. Below is a detailed exploration of the evolution and relevance of Kalam in the 
modern world. 


1. Historical Context of Modernity 
The Impact of Colonialism 


e The onset of colonialism in the 18th and 19th centuries brought profound changes to Muslim 
societies. This period saw the introduction of Western education systems, secular governance, 
and new ideologies such as nationalism and modernism. 

e The encounter with Western thought challenged traditional Islamic scholarship, leading to 
a reevaluation of Islamic doctrines, including Kalam. 


Intellectual Movements 


e Various intellectual movements emerged in response to colonialism and modernization, such 
as Islamic reformism, which sought to reconcile Islamic teachings with modern values and 
practices. 

e Prominent figures like Muhammad Abduh and Jamal al-Din al-Afghani advocated for a 
rational interpretation of Islam that embraced modern science and critical thinking while 
remaining rooted in the core tenets of the faith. 


2. The Relevance of Kalam in Addressing Contemporary Issues 
Engaging with Science and Rationality 


e In the face of modern scientific advancements, contemporary scholars of Kalam have sought 
to demonstrate that Islamic theology can engage with scientific discourse. They argue that 
Islamic teachings are compatible with reason and empirical evidence. 

e Scholars such as Marmaduke Pickthall and Muhammad Iqbal emphasized that Islam 
encourages the pursuit of knowledge, including scientific inquiry, reflecting a view of God as 
the ultimate source of all truth. 
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Addressing Theological Pluralism 


e The modern era has witnessed increased interaction among diverse religious and 
philosophical traditions. Kalam provides a framework for Muslims to engage with 
theological pluralism, addressing questions of faith, belief, and the coexistence of different 
religious perspectives. 

e Contemporary Kalam scholars have explored concepts of tolerance, dialogue, and mutual 
respect among different faiths, advocating for a more inclusive understanding of Islamic 
teachings in a globalized world. 


3. Modern Adaptations of Kalam 
Reformist Thought 


e Reformist scholars, such as Abdul Rahman al-Kawakibi and Ali Shariati, have sought to 
reinterpret Kalam to address modern ethical and social issues, including justice, gender 
equality, and human rights. 

e They emphasize the need for a dynamic interpretation of Islamic teachings that considers 
the context of contemporary life, advocating for a version of Kalam that is responsive to 
social justice and the rights of marginalized communities. 


New Theological Discourses 


e Modern Kalam has also seen the emergence of new theological discourses that incorporate 
insights from psychology, sociology, and philosophy. This interdisciplinary approach allows 
scholars to address contemporary issues such as identity, mental health, and social cohesion 
within Islamic frameworks. 

e Islamic existentialism and postmodern thought have also influenced contemporary Kalam, 
leading to explorations of personal experience and the subjective aspects of faith. 


4. Challenges Facing Kalam in the Modern Era 
Secularism and Anti-Religious Sentiments 


e The rise of secularism and scientific materialism poses challenges to traditional theological 
frameworks, including Kalam. Many modern individuals may view religious explanations as 
outdated or incompatible with scientific knowledge. 

e Scholars of Kalam have responded by emphasizing the rational foundations of faith, 
arguing that belief in God and the principles of Islam can coexist with scientific 
understanding. 


Radicalism and Extremism 


e The rise of radicalism and extremist ideologies has led to calls for a return to authentic 
Islamic teachings. Some modern scholars of Kalam are engaged in countering extremist 
narratives by promoting a more inclusive and tolerant understanding of Islam. 

e They emphasize the importance of ethical principles, such as compassion, justice, and the 
sanctity of human life, as central tenets of Islamic faith that should inform contemporary 
behavior. 


5. The Role of Technology and Social Media 
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Digitalization of Islamic Discourse 


e The advent of the internet and social media has transformed the way Kalam is discussed and 
disseminated. Online platforms allow for broader engagement with theological ideas and 
enable scholars to reach wider audiences. 

e YouTube, podcasts, and social media platforms have become venues for debates, lectures, 
and discussions about Kalam, making theological discourse more accessible to a global 
audience. 


Influence of Globalization 


e Globalization has facilitated cross-cultural exchanges, allowing for the integration of diverse 
perspectives into Kalam. Modern scholars engage with philosophical traditions from around 
the world, enriching Islamic theology. 

e The influence of non-Islamic thought has led to a cross-pollination of ideas, where Kalam 
interacts with contemporary philosophical movements, enriching its discourse. 


6. Prominent Contemporary Figures in Kalam 


e Muhammad Iqbal: Emphasized the dynamic nature of Islamic thought and the necessity of a 
rational and existential approach to Islamic philosophy and theology. 

e Fazlur Rahman: Advocated for a reinterpretation of Islamic texts in light of modernity, 
stressing the need for a contextual approach to understanding Islamic teachings. 

e Amina Wadud: Focused on gender issues within Islam, interpreting Islamic texts to promote 
women's rights and gender equality. 

e Yasir Qadhi: Engages with contemporary issues such as secularism and modern ethics, using 
traditional Kalam principles to address the challenges faced by Muslims in the West. 


Conclusion 


Kalam in the modern era demonstrates both relevance and evolution in the context of 
contemporary challenges. Its ability to engage with scientific discourse, address theological 
pluralism, and adapt to modern ethical concerns reflects the dynamic nature of Islamic 
thought. Despite facing challenges such as secularism and radicalism, Kalam continues to 
provide a robust framework for understanding faith, reason, and the complexities of modern 
existence. As Muslim scholars and thinkers navigate the modern landscape, Kalam remains a 
vital part of the ongoing dialogue between tradition and modernity, affirming its place within 
the broader spectrum of Islamic intellectual history. 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES (SCIENCE, SECULARISM, 
MODERNITY): 


Contemporary issues in the context of Islamic theology, particularly regarding science, 
secularism, and modernity, present both challenges and opportunities for reinterpretation 
and engagement within the framework of Kalam (Islamic scholastic theology). Below is a 
detailed exploration of these issues and their implications for Islamic thought. 
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1. Science and Islam 
Compatibility of Science and Faith 


e Rationalism: Kalam has traditionally emphasized the use of reason to understand faith. Many 
contemporary Muslim scholars argue that Islam encourages the pursuit of knowledge, 
including scientific inquiry, aligning religious beliefs with rational thought. 

e Islamic Science: Scholars like Ibn al-Haytham and Ibn Sina (Avicenna) have historically 
contributed to scientific advancements, creating a legacy that many modern Muslims cite to 
support the compatibility of Islam with modern science. 

e Theology of Creation: The discussion around creationism vs. evolution is central to 
contemporary debates. While some Muslims interpret the Qur'an literally, many others 
reconcile evolutionary biology with Islamic teachings, suggesting that God’s creative power 
can operate through evolutionary processes. 


Contemporary Challenges 


e Scientific Materialism: The rise of a secular worldview that prioritizes empirical science can 
challenge traditional religious beliefs. Some modern Muslims feel pressured to defend their 
faith against claims that disregard metaphysical aspects of existence. 

e Biotechnology and Ethics: Issues such as genetic engineering, stem cell research, and 
cloning raise ethical questions for Islamic scholars, requiring a reevaluation of traditional 
teachings in light of new scientific advancements. 


2. Secularism and Islam 
Understanding Secularism 


e Secularism Defined: Secularism refers to the separation of religion from civic affairs and 
government, often promoting a worldview that emphasizes reason and empirical evidence 
over religious belief. 

e Impact on Muslim Societies: Many Muslim-majority countries face tensions between 
secular governance and traditional Islamic values. This has led to debates over the role of 
religion in public life and law. 


Responses from Islamic Thought 


e Islamic Reformism: Thinkers like Muhammad Abduh advocated for a modern 
interpretation of Islam that accommodates secular values while remaining true to the faith. 
They emphasized the importance of social justice and ethical principles found in Islamic 
teachings. 

e Secularism as a Challenge: Some contemporary Muslim scholars see secularism as a threat 
to Islamic identity, arguing for the need to uphold Islamic principles in public life. This has 
led to a variety of movements advocating for the implementation of Islamic law (Shari'ah) in 
governance. 


Dialogue with Secularism 


e Constructive Engagement: Some scholars advocate for a constructive dialogue between 
secular and religious perspectives, emphasizing shared values such as justice, ethics, and 
human rights. 
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Pluralism: The rise of pluralism in contemporary societies challenges the exclusive claims of 
any one faith, including Islam. Muslim thinkers explore how Islamic teachings can coexist 
with diverse beliefs while promoting mutual respect and understanding. 


3. Modernity and Islamic Thought 


The Challenge of Modernity 


Cultural Change: Modernity brings significant changes in values, lifestyles, and social 
norms. Issues such as gender equality, individual rights, and freedom of expression often 
clash with traditional interpretations of Islam. 

Identity Crisis: Many Muslims struggle with maintaining their religious identity while 
navigating modern societal expectations and pressures. This has led to a reevaluation of 
cultural practices that may conflict with core Islamic values. 


Contemporary Interpretations 


Reformist Movements: Figures like Amina Wadud and Fatima Mernissi have challenged 
patriarchal interpretations of Islamic texts, advocating for gender equality and women's rights 
within the framework of Islam. 

Engagement with Global Issues: Modern Islamic scholars increasingly engage with global 
issues such as climate change, social justice, and economic inequality, interpreting Islamic 
teachings in light of contemporary challenges. 


The Role of Technology and Media 


Digital Activism: The rise of social media has allowed Muslim voices to engage in public 
discourse on modern issues, fostering a new generation of thinkers and activists. 

Access to Information: The internet has democratized access to knowledge, allowing for a 
plurality of voices within Islamic thought. This has resulted in a richer discourse on various 
contemporary issues, from theology to ethics. 


4. Conclusion 


The interplay of science, secularism, and modernity presents both challenges and 
opportunities for Islamic theology and Kalam. While these contemporary issues may 
challenge traditional interpretations of Islam, they also prompt a reevaluation and re- 
engagement with Islamic teachings. The responses from modern Muslim scholars often 
reflect a commitment to upholding core Islamic principles while addressing the realities of 
contemporary life. This dynamic interaction fosters a vibrant discourse that continues to 
evolve, ensuring that Islam remains relevant in an ever-changing world. 
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CHAPTER: 08 
CONCLUSION 


THE ROLE OF KALAM IN ISLAMIC INTELLECTUAL 
TRADITION: 


Kalam, or Islamic scholastic theology, has played a vital role in the Islamic intellectual 
tradition, influencing theological, philosophical, and ethical discourses throughout Islamic 
history. As a method of rational discourse, Kalam seeks to articulate and defend Islamic 
beliefs against philosophical challenges and sectarian disputes. Below is an exploration of the 
key roles and impacts of Kalam within the broader context of Islamic intellectual tradition. 


1. Foundation of Islamic Theology 


Defense of Beliefs 


Kalam emerged as a response to heretical views, philosophical challenges, and theological 
disputes within early Islamic communities. Its primary aim was to articulate and defend the 
tenets of faith, such as the nature of God, prophecy, and the afterlife. 

Theologians like Al-Ash'ari and Al-Maturidi established foundational doctrines that 
clarified the beliefs of Sunni Islam, addressing issues such as the attributes of God, human 
free will, and divine justice. 


Structuring Islamic Doctrine 


Kalam provided a systematic framework for understanding and categorizing Islamic beliefs. It 
helped to formalize key theological concepts, creating a foundation for subsequent schools of 
thought, including the Ash'arite and Maturidi traditions. 

This structured approach facilitated the development of an Islamic orthodoxy, allowing 
scholars to articulate complex theological ideas in an accessible manner. 


2. Engagement with Philosophy 


Synthesis of Rational Thought 


Kalam actively engaged with Greek philosophy and other intellectual traditions, 
incorporating rationalistic methods into Islamic thought. This synthesis allowed Muslim 
scholars to address complex metaphysical questions while remaining rooted in Islamic 
teachings. 

Thinkers like Al-Farabi and Ibn Sina (Avicenna) sought to reconcile Aristotle's philosophy 
with Islamic theology, influencing the development of both Kalam and Islamic philosophy 
(Falsafah). 
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Critical Engagement 


e The relationship between Kalam and philosophy was often one of critical engagement. 
While Kalam theologians recognized the value of reason, they were also cautious about the 
potential pitfalls of philosophical speculation that could lead to heresy or deviance from 
Islamic doctrine. 

e This critical stance led to the development of distinct approaches within Islamic thought, 
where Kalam served to protect religious beliefs from philosophical overreach while also 
enriching theological discourse. 


3. Theological Diversity and Sectarian Debates 


Addressing Sectarianism 


e Kalam has played a crucial role in addressing sectarian differences within Islam. The debates 
among Sunni, Shia, and various sects like the Mu'tazila fostered an environment where 
theological discourse became essential for articulating and defending differing beliefs. 

e Theological disputes surrounding the Imamate in Shia Islam and the nature of God's 
attributes in Sunni Islam illustrate the importance of Kalam in navigating these differences, 
promoting dialogue and understanding. 


Pluralism in Islamic Thought 


e The diversity of thought within Kalam has allowed for a range of interpretations and schools, 
fostering a pluralistic environment. This plurality has enriched Islamic scholarship, 
encouraging robust discussions on fundamental issues of faith and practice. 

e Scholars from different backgrounds and schools of thought often engaged in dialogues, 
allowing for the exchange of ideas and the evolution of Islamic theology. 


4. Ethical and Moral Framework 
Foundation for Islamic Ethics 


e Kalam has provided a framework for discussing ethical and moral issues within an Islamic 
context. By addressing concepts like justice, morality, and human agency, Kalam contributes 
to the development of an ethical framework grounded in theological principles. 

e The discussions on free will and divine justice have profound implications for understanding 
moral responsibility and accountability in Islamic thought. 


Engaging with Contemporary Issues 


e In the modern era, Kalam has adapted to address contemporary ethical dilemmas, such as 
bioethics, environmental concerns, and social justice. Scholars utilize Kalam to frame 
discussions around these issues in a manner consistent with Islamic teachings. 

e This adaptability demonstrates the continued relevance of Kalam within Islamic intellectual 
traditions, allowing scholars to engage with pressing moral questions in the contemporary 
world. 


5. Influence on Islamic Mysticism (Sufism) 
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Interaction with Sufi Thought 


e The interplay between Kalam and Sufism has enriched both traditions. Sufis often drew upon 
Kalam to articulate their mystical experiences and the nature of the divine, while Kalam 
scholars acknowledged the importance of spiritual experience in understanding God. 

e Prominent theologians like Al-Ghazali synthesized the rational discourse of Kalam with the 
experiential focus of Sufism, leading to a more comprehensive understanding of faith that 
incorporates both reason and spirituality. 


6. Contemporary Relevance 
Modern Challenges 


e Today, Kalam continues to play a role in addressing modern challenges faced by Muslim 
communities, such as secularism, pluralism, and scientific advancements. Scholars engage 
with these issues using the rational framework established by Kalam, advocating for 
interpretations that reconcile faith with modern values. 

e The revival of Kalam in contemporary Islamic thought illustrates its ongoing significance in 
navigating the complexities of modern life while remaining grounded in Islamic principles. 


Conclusion 


The role of Kalam in the Islamic intellectual tradition is multifaceted and deeply influential. 
It has provided a robust framework for articulating and defending Islamic beliefs, engaging 
with philosophy, addressing sectarian diversity, and shaping ethical discourse. The synthesis 
of rational thought and spiritual experience within Kalam has enriched Islamic scholarship, 
fostering a vibrant intellectual tradition that continues to evolve in response to contemporary 
challenges. As Muslims navigate the complexities of modernity, Kalam remains a vital 
component of Islamic thought, ensuring its relevance and adaptability in the ever-changing 
landscape of belief and practice. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS FOR ISLAMIC THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT: 


As we look ahead, Islamic theological thought is poised to navigate a dynamic landscape 
shaped by rapid societal changes, technological advancements, and global challenges. The 
future of this tradition will hinge on its ability to adapt, engage with contemporary issues, and 
maintain relevance in a diverse world. Here are some key areas that outline the future 
prospects for Islamic theological thought: 


1. Interfaith Dialogue and Pluralism 


e Embracing Diversity: As the world becomes more interconnected, Islamic theology will 
increasingly engage with other faith traditions, fostering a spirit of dialogue and 
understanding. This engagement can lead to shared ethical frameworks and collaborative 
efforts to address common global issues, such as poverty, climate change, and human rights. 
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e Theological Pluralism: Future theological discourse may emphasize the value of pluralism, 
acknowledging diverse interpretations within Islam itself and fostering mutual respect among 
various sects and traditions. 


2. Engagement with Science and Technology 


e Revisiting Traditional Texts: Islamic theologians will need to engage with scientific 
advancements, exploring areas such as biotechnology, artificial intelligence, and 
environmental ethics through the lens of Islamic teachings. This may require reinterpretations 
of classical texts to align with contemporary understandings of science and ethics. 

e Faith and Reason: The ongoing discourse on the compatibility of Islam with modern science 
will continue to be a significant area of focus, allowing scholars to demonstrate how faith can 
coexist with reason and empirical evidence. 


3. Social Justice and Ethics 


e Addressing Contemporary Issues: Islamic theology will increasingly address pressing 
social issues such as gender equality, racial justice, and economic inequality. Scholars will 
explore how Islamic teachings can inform and promote social justice initiatives, advocating 
for marginalized communities. 

e Ethical Frameworks: Future theological thought may develop comprehensive ethical 
frameworks that incorporate contemporary challenges, ensuring that Islamic principles remain 
relevant in the face of modern dilemmas. 


4. Role of Youth and Education 


e Engaging the Next Generation: The involvement of youth in theological discourse will be 
crucial for the future of Islamic thought. Educational institutions will play a vital role in 
fostering critical thinking, encouraging open-mindedness, and empowering young Muslims to 
actively engage with their faith. 

e Utilizing Technology: With the rise of digital media and online platforms, youth will have 
unprecedented access to diverse theological resources, allowing them to engage with a wide 
range of ideas and interpretations. This can lead to a more informed and active generation of 
Muslims who can contribute to theological discussions. 


5. Revitalization of Islamic Jurisprudence (Figh) 


e Dynamic Legal Frameworks: Future Islamic jurisprudence will need to adapt to new 
realities, balancing tradition with the demands of modern life. Scholars will explore how 
Islamic legal principles can address contemporary legal issues while maintaining fidelity to 
core teachings. 

e Inclusive Approaches: The development of inclusive legal frameworks that consider the 
diverse contexts and experiences of Muslims worldwide will be essential in ensuring that 
Islamic jurisprudence remains relevant and responsive. 


6. Globalization and Transnational Theology 


e Cross-Cultural Exchanges: Globalization will facilitate the exchange of ideas among 
Islamic scholars from diverse cultural backgrounds, enriching theological discourse. This 
transnational perspective can lead to a more holistic understanding of Islamic thought that 
transcends regional limitations. 

e Shared Challenges: Engaging with global challenges, such as climate change and social 
inequality, will require collaborative efforts among Muslims worldwide. Islamic theological 
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thought can contribute to these discussions by providing a moral and ethical framework 
rooted in Islamic teachings. 


Conclusion 


The future of Islamic theological thought is marked by both challenges and opportunities. By 
embracing interfaith dialogue, engaging with contemporary science, advocating for social 
justice, and involving the next generation, Islamic theology can evolve and adapt to meet the 
needs of modern society. As scholars and practitioners navigate this dynamic landscape, the 
continued relevance and vitality of Islamic theological thought will depend on its ability to 
respond thoughtfully to the complexities of the contemporary world while remaining 
grounded in its rich intellectual heritage. 
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END NOTE 


As we conclude our exploration of Islamic Scholastic Theology (‘Ilm al-Kalaim), it is 
essential to reflect on the significance of this rich tradition within the broader framework of 
Islamic thought and its implications for contemporary discourse. Throughout this book, we 
have journeyed through the historical development, key doctrines, and pivotal figures that 
have shaped Kalam, illuminating its role as a vital intellectual resource for Muslims 
navigating the complexities of faith in the modern world. 


In a time marked by rapid change and global challenges, the principles of Kalam offer not 
only a foundation for understanding core Islamic beliefs but also a framework for engaging 
thoughtfully with contemporary issues. The interplay between reason and faith, the emphasis 
on ethical responsibility, and the commitment to dialogue and pluralism are cornerstones of 
Kalam that remain profoundly relevant today. 


The discussions within these pages are not merely historical; they are an invitation for 
ongoing reflection and engagement. As scholars, students, and practitioners of Islam, we are 
called to continue the dialogues that Kalam has initiated, applying its principles to the myriad 
challenges we face in our communities and the world at large. Whether grappling with 
questions of social justice, scientific advancement, or interfaith relations, the insights gleaned 
from Kalam can help foster a deeper understanding of our faith and its application in diverse 
contexts. 


It is my hope that this book serves as a resource for readers, sparking curiosity and 
encouraging further exploration of the profound depths of Islamic theology. May it inspire 
new generations of scholars and thinkers to delve into the rich intellectual heritage of Islam 
and engage with the questions that shape our understanding of faith, reason, and the human 
experience. 


Thank you for accompanying me on this journey through 'Ilm al-Kalém. Together, let us 
continue to seek knowledge, foster dialogue, and uphold the values of understanding, 
compassion, and justice that lie at the heart of Islamic teachings. 


SAMEER FAROOQ 
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“Islamic scholastic theology is a bridge between reason 
and revelation, guiding the seeker towards a deeper, more 


J 


profound connection with the Divine.’ 


